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SHORT STORIES. 



1.— OLD BEITAIK 
Before Christ 

* 

1. Long, long ago, our country was not so pretty, 
or so well tilled, or so rich, or so peaceful, or so 
pleasant to live in, as it is now. There were no 
houses of stone or brick, no gardens or orchards; 
few fields of com ; no railways, no roads even, no 
bridges across the rivers, and no steamers to sail up 
the rivers, or on the sea. 

2. The country . was a wide, rough, cold, wild 
woodland, with broad marshes in many parts of it ; 
and when any one set out to travel, he had to 
make his way painfully through the forest, crossing 
deep rivers and climbing rugged hills ; and often he 
would lose his way, and even die of cold and 
hunger. Waste lands, moors, forests full of wild 
beasts, swamps with thousands of water-fowl flying 
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screaming about them — these Teere what might be 
seen all around. Now and then he would come 
upon a troop of beavers on the bank of a stream ; 
sometimes he would see traces of bears ; and in the 
night lie would hear the hideous howling of wolves 
on every side of him. 

3. For several hundreds of years, both before 
and after the birth of Christ, this island was called 
Britain, and the people in it were called Britons. 

4. In these dim, long-past ages, the natives of 
Britain were as rough, and as ignorant, and as 
savage as the Eed Indians of North America or 
the wild men of Australia are to-day. They had 
nearly as little notion of house-building, or of 
dressing, or of travelling, as these wild men have. 

5. Two thousand years ago, these Britons were 
half-naked savages. They wore the skins of wild 
beasts; they stained their faces and chests blue 
with the juice of a plant called woad, and some 
even tattooed themselves. The men hunted, or 
fished, or fought. If there was any tilling at all, 
it was the women who dug the ground, sowed the 
corn, reaped it, ground it with a hand-mill, and 
made it into bread. A hut made of wicker-work 
and mud, with no window — with only a hole at 
the top to let out the smoke — was their home. 
Their towns were only clusters of such huts, raised 
in an opening in the forest 
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6. Their boats were made of bastet-worb, covered 
■with the skins of sheep, and were so light that they 
could be easily carried from stream to stream on a 



mau's shoulder. When a Briton went out to fish, 
he used hooks made of bone, or he tried to kill the 
larger fish with a spear made of some heavy wood. 

7. The Britons were very fond of fighting; and 
the tribes were often at war with each other. In very 
early times their spears were tipped with flint ; but 
later, they used spears with bronze heads, and their 
swords were made of soft brass or copper. They had 
also war-chariots, which had scythes fixed to their 
wheels, and were drawn by swift and hardy ponies. 

Brit'-ain dimb'-ing Aus-tral'-i-a wick'-er-work 

Brit'-onB hid'-eoBB woad bronze 

pleaa'-ant jg'-no-rant tat-tooed' po'-nies 

trav'-el-ling A-mer'-i-ca char'-i-ofs Bcythea 

BriHue, B miitore ot copjier uid 



SHOET STORIES. 

2.— THE COMING OF THE EOMANS. 

66 Yeara be/ore Christ 

1, In the times we have beea reading of, the 
foremost people in the 
world wua a people called 
the BomanB. They took 
their name from their 
chief town- — a great and 
proud city called Eome, 
which was and is the 
capital of a rich, sunny 
southern land called 
Italy. 

2. The Komans were 
a very clever people. 
They were very wise and 
made good laws ; they 
were very brave, and had 
the best soldiers in the 
world. They built the 
most beautiful and most 
solid buildings; and they 
made the best roads and 
bridges that were ever 
seen. There is hardly a 
A Eoman Geperal. country in the whole of 
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Europe that has not in it some marks of the skill, 
good sense, hard work, and cleverness of the Eomans 
and their rulers. For several hundred years they 
were the only road-makers of Europe. 

3. The chief man among the Eomans just before 
the birth of Christ was a brave and skilful general 
called Julius Caesar. He was one of the wisest men 
and best writers that ever lived ; he was the great- 
est soldier the Eomans ever had, and was never 
beaten once in all his life. 

4. About two thousand years ago, Julius Caesar 
was fighting in Gaul, as France was called at that 
time. In the army of the Gauls there were some 
very strong and brave soldiers, who had come from 
an island called Britain, of which the Gauls told 
Caesar many strange things. 

5. Caesar heard, too, that there were pearls and 
much tin in that island; and he made up his 
mind to cross the narrow strait between it and 
Gaul, and to see what kind of people lived there. 
He landed at Deal, near Dover; and drove back 
the Britons who came to oppose his landing. 

6. After staying a few weeks in the island, he 
went away. But he came back the year after, and 
fought some very bloody battles. The chiefs yielded 
to him ; and, after they had promised to pay a yearly 
tribute, he left Britain never to return. 

7. But some years after Caesar's death more 
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Eomana came ; and they subdued the Britous, and 
ruled them, and taught them many useful things. 
They taught them how to build houses, raise walls 
round them, and so make towns. 

8. Tliey also made strong and splendid roads, 
hundreds of miles long, through the islands; and 
they raised two great walls stretching across from 
the east to the west coasts of Britain, to keep 
out the wild men who came from the North to 
plunder and to kill. 

9. They built large and beautiful buildings ; for, 
indeed, the Eomans were the best builders the world 
ever saw ; and many of the walls they raised are 
now as firm and strong as ever they were. In fact, 
it was the Eomans who gave us in this island the 
beginnings of a well-ordered and well-ruled society. 



Ro'-manfl 
peo'-ple 
cap'-i-tal 
sol'-diers 


beau'-ti-ful 
build'-ings 
chief 
skil'-ful 


Jul'-i-us 
Caes'-ar 
yield'-ed 
is'-land 


sub-dued' 
stretch'-ing 
be-gin'-nings 
so-ci'-e-ty 


Capital, chief city. 
Strait, a narrow piece of water Join- 
ing two seas. 


Tribute, money paid by a conquered 
people to their conqueror. 
Subdued, conquered and kept down . 



3.— THE WAEEIOR. QUEEN. 
61 A.D, 

1. The Eomans held Britain in their power for 
nearly four hundred years. They put down many 
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of the British kings, and forced them to obey the 
Roman rule ; and they also killed many of the 
British priests, who were called Druids. 

2. In the east of Britain, where Noi^folk and 
Suffolk now are, there lived a British queen called 
Boadicea. She wa^ the widow of a king who had 
ruled over a large and warlike tribe. The Eoman 
general who commanded in Britain at this time had 
gone to the other side of the island to attack the 
Druids. In his place he left an officer — a cruel 
man, who hated the Britons. 

3. This cruel officer tried to force Boadicea to 
give up her land to him ; and, because she would 
not, he ordered her to be publicly beaten with rods. 
So the proud queen was scourged in presence of 
the hard and hateful Bomans; and her two daughters 
were also most cruelly treated. 

4. When Boadicea was set free, she called upon 
the Britons all around to rise and fight against the 
hated Eoman soldiers ; and so they gathered at her 
bidding in tens of thousands. 

5. Standing in her chariot, her daughters beside 
her, with her long yellow hair streaming in the 
wind, a large golden collar on her neck, a loose 
mantle fastened by a clasp on her breast, she 
poured forth fierce and fiery words to the British 
troops around her. 

6. " Know you," she cried, " what these blood- 
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thirsty Romans have done to your queen ? If you 
are men, you will rise and sweep these invaders 
from our shores ! Me, a British queen, they 
scourged in the presence of their hired legions — 
me they marked with their bloody whips ! Eise, 
Britons, in your thousands, fight for your queen 
and your homes, or be for ever slaves ! " 

7. The host answered with furious shouts, and 
with the clash of swords and shields. She led 
them against the enemy, and routed the .Boman 
army with great slaughter. Then she turned against 
three Boman cities — now called London, St Albans, 
and Colchester — and put every man, woman, and 
child in these cities to the sword. 

8. Seventy thousand Bomans were slain. The 
land ran with Boman blood ; and it seemed as if 
the Britons were once more to hold the island as 
their own. 

9. But, when the news came to the chief Boman 
general, he humed back with his men, and fell 
upon the British tribes. The brave but unskilled 
Britons went down before the short heavy sword 
of the Boman like com before the scythe of the 
reaper. 

10. Boadicea herself, when she saw all her hopes 
gone, and nothing but a life of slavery before her, 
took poison and died, rather than fall into the hands 
of the victor. From that time, the power of the 
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Britons in the south of this island was utterly 
broken. 



priests cru'-el-ty 

Dru'-id mant'-le 

Bo'-a-di-ce'-a fi'-er-y 

scourged an'-swered 



fur'-i-ous hur'-ried 

shields scythe 

slaugh'-ter slav'-er-y 

Col'-ches-ter poi'-son 



Scourged, lashed with heavy whips. 
Mantle, a cloak. 

Inyaders, soldiers who enter a 
country for the purpose of taking it 



by force. 

Legion, a body of Roman soldiers, 
to the number of about 5000 men. 

Victor, conqueror. 



4.— THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH. 

449. 

1. The Eomans, when in this island, had word 
brought to them that hordes of savage warriors 
were marching through their own fair, sunny 
country of Italy, and that the proud city of Eome 
itself was in danger. So their armies had to 
leave Britain ; and in a short time there . was 
not one Eoman soldier left in any part of this 
island. 

2. When the fierce wild tribes in the north of 
the island knew this, they began to march south, to 
kill the poor Britons, and to plunder their goods. 
These wild tribes were called Picts and Scots. 

3. The Bomaus had built two strong walls across 
our island — one between the Forth and Clyde, and 
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the other between the Tyne and the Solway. But, 
as there were now no soldiers to man these walls, 
they were no barrier to the wild Picts and the 
hardy Scots, who poured over them in greater and 
greater numbers. 

4. The peaceful Britons had other enemies, too, 
who came from the East. These men were called 
Angles and Saxons ; and they came from the land 
that lies about the mouth of the river Elbe in 
Germany. The Eomans .knew them very well, and 
feared them too. They called them sea- wolves, sea- 
dogs,, and sea-whelps. 

5. These Angles and Saxons, who came across 
the sea in swift boats rowed with long oars, plun- 
dered and killed the Britons of the south and east. 
Now there was a British king of Kent, whose name 
was Vortigem ; and he was hard pressed by the 
fierce Picts and Scots on the one hand, and by the 
daring Angles and Saxons on. the other. 

6. It struck him that it would be a good thing 
to get his two sets of enemies to fight each other. 
So he sent for two Saxon chiefs, called Hengist 
and Horsa, to come and help him. 

7. These Saxons drove back the Picts and Scots, 
and received in return for their aid a great deal of 
land from the Britons. Horsa fell in battle; but 
Hengist became king of Kent. 

8. There is a story that Hengist's beautiful fair- 
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haired daughter — whose name waa said to be 
Kowena — married Vortigem. It waa at a feaat 
that the British king saw her. The lovely girl 
filled a bright golden goblet with wine, and, smiling 



sweetly on the Briton, handed it to him, with the 
words, "Dear king, I wish you health!" Soon 
after they were married. 

9. But the marriage brought little good to the 
Britons, who were all driven out of Kent. It 
is said, too, that Hengist asked all the British 
chiefs to a great feast, and had them murdered 
while sitting at table — all except the unhappy 
Vortigem. 
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hordes 
war'-ri-ors 
fierce 
Clyde 



Sol'-way 
bar'-ri-er 
en'-e-mies 
wolves 



whelps 
chiefs 
re-ceived' 
daugh'-ter 



Hordea, wandering tribes. 
Barrier, a wall or work for defence. 
Kent is a Welsh word meaning 



health 
mar'-riage 
gob'-let 
mur'-dered 



comer. 

Goblet, a large drinking-cup with- 
out handles. 



5.— THE COMING OF CHRISTIANITY. 

607- 

1. The Angles and Saxons kept coming over to 
this island in greater and ever greater numbers; 
and step by step they pushed the Britons back to 
the rough, hilly parts of the west. These parts 
were called Wales and West Wales, but West Wales 
is now called Cornwall 

2. The Angles and Saxons were heathens, and 
they worshipped false gods — amongst others, the 
god of war, the god of thunder, and the god of 
storms. Their greatest god was the bloodthirsty 
Odin, the god of war. Of the God whose name 
is Love they knew nothing. 

3. Like most other people of their time, the 
Saxons were slave-holders. Now, when a Saxon 
noble, or thane, as he was called, had more people 
on his land than he needed, or more slaves than 
he could find food for, he would take some of 
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the boys and girls and sell them as slaves to the 
people of other countries. In this way, English 
boys and girls were even sent as far as Borne to 
be sold as slaves. 

4. When they reached Eome, they were taken 
to the slave - market and made to stand up for 
sale. Trembling and frightened they stood — feel- 
ing as you would feel if you found yourself in a 
strange place with no one to care for you, and not 
knowing one word of the language the people all 
around you were speaking, — feeling, too, a dread 
of the unknown and perhaps cruel person who 
was going to buy them. 

5. Feeling just like this was a group of lovely 
English children, with rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and 
fair hair, standing in a corner of the slave -mar- 
ket of Eome. A young priest was passing, and 
he asked where these pretty children came from. 
" They are Angles," said the slave-merchant. " Nay," 
said the young priest, "I think they must be 
angels. They look like angels." 

6. The priest went away, but he carried with 
him, deep in his heart, the hope and the wish to 
make the poor Angles Christians. After a time, 
this priest was made Pope, and his name was 
Gregory the Great. 

7. When he became Pope, he sent a friend of his 
called Augustine, with forty other priests, to Eng- 
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land, to carry to that country the glad tidings of 
the Gospel of Christ. They landed in Kent. The 
king and queen of Kent received them kindly, 
and allowed them to build a church in Canter- 
bury ; and from that city the Christian faith spread 
all over England. 

Com'-wall trem'-bling lang'-uage Gos'-pel 

heatli'-ena fright'-ened mei/-chant al-lowecV 

wor'-shipped iin-known' Greg'-or-y Cant'-er-bur-y 

great'-est buy Au-giis'-tine Christ'-ian 



Thane, a geiitleman who served in 
the king's court. 



Pope, the head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 



Canterbury, the capital of Kent. 



6.— ALFEED THE GEE AT. 
871-901. Reigned 30 Years, 

1. As more Angles and Saxons came over to 
Britain, they settled in different parts of the island ; 
and so there came to be many kingdoms in our 
country. For several hundred years there were 
as many as six, or seven, or eight kingdoms. 

2. Egbert — a name which means "the bright- 
eyed" — is said to have been the first king of all 
the English. This does not mean that England 
belonged to him; but only that he was the chief 
or greatest king in the country, and that all the 
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otlier kings obeyed hira, lool;ed up to him, and were 
subject, to him as their chief or Overlord. 

3. The grandson of this great king was Alfred, 
king of Wessex, who is commonly known as Al&ed 
the Oteat. In his time the great troubles of the 
English came from a fierce and heathen people 
called the Danes, who came from Denmark and 
Norway. These Danes did to the English all that 
they themselves had done to the British, and a 
great deal more. 

4. Alfred had A good and wise mother called 



letters — red, and green, and blue, and gold — and 
with painted borders of flowers, — a book, no doubt. 
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made by the hands of clever and patient monks. 
Books in those days were scarce, and even kings 
and queens had very few indeed. 

5. The children looked at the book, and the 
more they looked at it the better they liked it; 
but they could not read it. Then the queen said, 
"I will give this pretty book to the boy who 
shall first learn to read it." 

6. "What, mother!" cried Alfred. "Do you 
mean that the book shall be really my own ? " 
" Yes," replied his mother, " your very own, to have 
and to read whenever you please." Off went young 
Alfred at once, to find some one who would teach 
him to read. It was not an easy matter at that 
time. 

7. But Alfred was the kind of boy, who, when 
he has once begun a thing, will not give it up or 
pause in his labours until he has made himself 
fully master of it. So before very long he came 
to his mother and told her that he was now at 
last able to read. His mother opened the book, 
tried him here and there, and then gave him the 
rich reward to keep. And all his liffe long he kept 
it, and looked upon it as his most precious treasure. 

8. Alfred grew up to be a good and hard-work- 
ing man. He beat the Danes, and forced them to 
make peace. He built a fleet for England, for he 
knew that " the wooden walls of old England " and 
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" the silver streak of sea " are the best defence of 
this island. He reigned for thirty years, and was 
one of the best and greatest kings that England 
ever had. 



set'-tled 
dif'-fer-ent 
sev'-er-al 
be-longed' 



Wes'-sex 
Den'-mark 
Nor'-way 
Os-burg'-a 



pic'-tures 
cor-oured 
pa'-tient 
scarce 



pause 
prec'-ious 
treas'-ure 
reigned 



Wesaez. The kingdom of the West 
Saxons in Alfred's time embraced all 
England south of the Thames except 
West Wales— that is, Cornwall; and 



on the east, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 
Fleet, a number of ships— generally 
ships of war— that act together under 
the command of one leader. 



7.— CANUTE THE DANE. 
1017. 

1. After the reign of the good and great King 
Alfred, the Danes did not grow weaker, but 
stronger. One Danish king, called Sweyn, marched 
up and down through the country for about four 
years, laying waste everything in his way with fire 
and sword. 

2. When he died, the Danish army made liis 
son Canute King of England ; and all parts of 
England were forced to obey him. He was a 
fierce and cruel king, and used to say to his 
fighting men : " He who brings me the head of an 
enemy shall be dearer to me than a brother." 
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3. But, as he grew older, he felt very sorry for 
the blood he had spilt and the lands he had wasted, 
and he made up his mind to go to Borne and ask 
for pardon from the Pope. To show his sorrow, he 
went on foot all the way, with a staff in his hand 
and a wallet on his back. 

4. When he came back, his friends were very 
fond of flattering him, and of telling him how great 
a king he was. " You are the king of kings," they 
would say ; " and the lord of the sea as well as of 
the land." 

5. Canute said nothing at the time, but let them 
talk One day, as he was walking by the sea-shore 
at Southampton, and his friends were talking in 
this way, he ordered a chair to be brought, and to 
be placed at the edge of the waves — at the time 
when the tide happened to be rising. 

6. The king sat down on the chair, while his 
courtiers stood round, and he said to the waves : 
" The land on which I sit belongs to me ; and as 
for you, waves, I am your lord and master also. 
I command you, therefore, to come no nearer, nor 
dare to wet my feet ! " 

7. But the tide, heeding not, came dashing on, 
and in a little had washed over the feet of Canute 
and his nobles. Then Canute turned to these 
foolish flatterers, and said : " You now see that I 
am not master of the waves. Learn, then, that 
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the power of kings is as nothing to the power of 
God ! He alone rules in heaven, in earth, and on 
the sea ! " 
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8. The courtiers hung their heads, looked foolish, 
and said nothing. From that day, it is said, Canute 
wore his crown no more. He sent it to Winchester, 
which was then the capital of England, and had it 
placed upon the head of an image of Christ, to 
show that He is the true King, and that man holds 
his power — not from himself — but from God. 



waste 

Can-lite 

o-bey' 



sor'-row or'-dered 

wal'-let hap'-pened 

flat'-ter-ing cour'-tiers 



pow-er 

Win'-ches-ter 

im'-age 



Wallet, a bog used on a journey. 

Southampton, a seaport in the 
south of Hampshire. 

Courtiers, persons belonging to the 
king's court. 



Winchester, the chief town of 
Hampshire, in the middle of the 
county. In the time of Alfired it was 
the capital of Wessez, and the chief 
city in England. 



8.— THE COMING OF THE NORMANS. 



1066. 



1. The last English king of the English was 
Harold Godwinson or Harold the Second, the son of 
a great earl called Earl Godwin. Harold was 
a very wise man, and had long helped to rule 
England. 

2. The king before this Harold was called Edward 
the Confessor ; and Harold gave him good advice for 
many years, and really ruled the land for him. He 
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did his work so well, and the English thought him 
so wise, that after the death of Edward the Con- 
fessor, they chose him to be their king. 

3. Long before he became king, and while he was 
as yet the servant of Edward the Confessor, Harold 
was wrecked on the shores of a country called 
Normandy, which lies on the other side of the 
English Channel, and was a part of the country 
now called France, The ruler of Normandy was 
at that time Duke William, a great warrior and 
a skilful ruler of his land; and Harold fell into 
his power. 

4. Duke William made Harold Godwinson swear 
that, when Edward the Confessor died, he would 
help the duke to become king of England, But 
the oath and the promise were forced upon him ; 
and Harold therefore did not think they were 
binding. 

5. Now, when Edward died, Duke William sent 
to Harold, and reminded him of his oath. But 
Harold said : " No ! you cheated me out of my 
promise; and the English people have chosen me 
to be their king! I cannot help you; I would 
much rather fight you ! " 

6. So the great Norman duke made ready a 
large army of sixty thousand men, with spears, and 
swords, and armour, and strong bows, and many 
thousand horses, and countless stores of food and 
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wine ; — put them on board a fleet of nearly seven 
hundred ships, and made sail for England. He 
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also brought with him two large wooden castles 
in pieces, but all ready for the carpenters to 
put up. 

7. He landed — he and all his men — at Pevensey, 
in Sussex, on the 29th of September 1066. Harold 
met him near Hastings ; but he had with him only 
twenty thousand men — only one man to every three 
of the Normans and French. Harold's men were 
tired too, for they had marched all the way from 
York, where Harold had been fighting- another of 
his enemies. 

8. The battle was fought on the 14th of October. 
It lasted from nine in the morning till three in the 
afternoon ; and both sides fought with the greatest 
courage and steadiness. Duke William had two 
horses killed under him ; but Harold, like the rest 
of the English, fought on foot. 

9. An arrow, fired into the air, fell and struck 
Harold above the right eye. Some armed Normans 
made a rush at him; and he fell dead at the foot 
of his banner. The day was Duke William's. 
This Battle of Hastings was one of the great turn- 
ing-points in our history ; for, from this year 1066, 
for several hundred years after, the kings of Engr 
land were not Englishmen, but either Normans or 
Frenchmen. Duke William was crowned King of 
England, with the title of William I. ; but he is best 
known as William the Conqtueror. 
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Con-fess'-or 


skir-ful 


piec'-es 


cour'-age 


serv'-ant 


prom'-ise 


Pev'-en-sey 


stead'-i-neRR 


wrecked 


count'-less 
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his'-tor-y 


chan'-nel 


car'-pen-ter 


Hast'-ings 


con'-quer-ors 


war'-ri-or 


caa'-tles 


fought 
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1 



Oath, a sacred promise. 

Armour, coats made of steel or 
ii'on plates, worn to defend the body. 

Hastings, a town on the coast of 
Sussex, 74 miles from London. 



French. In addition to his own 
Normans, William had brought with 
him large numbers of French soldiers, 
with promises of iiay and plunder. 

Banner, a flag borne in battle. 



9.— THE DEATH OF THE BED KING. 



HOG. 



1. William Bufas or William the Second was the 

son of William the Conqueror. Rufus. is a Latin 
word which means red ; and people gave him this 
nickname because he had red hair and a ruddy 
face. 

2. He was neither a good king nor a good man. 
He was hard and cruel to his subjects, and harsh to 
the poor. If, when he and his friends were travel- 
ling, they came to a farmhouse, they would make 
the farmer kill his cow, his sheep, or his pig ; and 
they would have it roasted at a fire of wood, and 
eat it all up. They would then drink the poor 
man's ale, and if there were any over, they would 
wash their horses' feet with it. And after sleeping 
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in the farmer's house all night, they would, out of 
sheer cruelty, set fire to it in the morning. 

3. Both Eufus and his father were very fond of 
hunting. His father had driven out the farmers 
and cottars and labourers from their homes through- 
out a wide tract of land in Hampshire, in the south 
of England, wasted the gardens and the fields of 
corn, and left the land free for deer and wild boars 
to roam about in. This tract of land was, and still 
is, called the New Forest. 

4. One bright day in July, William Eufus rose 
early in the morning to hunt in the New For- 
est. He was told it was a Saint's Day. "What 
care I ? " he said; " the better day, the better deed ! " 
One of the hunting-party had had a fearful dream, 
and warned the king not to go. " What ! " he 
cried; "do you take me for an Englishman with 
your dreams ? Get the horses ready, and let us 
be off I'* 

5. As they were about to start, an arrow-maker 
brought him a bundle of new arrows, well made, 
and as long as a cloth-yard. The king was de- 
lighted, bought the whole of them, and gave two of 
them to one of his friends called Sir Walter Tyrrel. 
" There," he said, " you are a capital marksman ; 
you will shoot well with these, I am sure ! " 

6. He and his friends now galloped off into the 
woods to hunt the high red deer. By-and-by the 
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party scattered, and the king was left with only 
one companion, Sir Walter TyrreL 

7. Very soon the king caught sight of the 
branching horns of a tall stag gleaming through 
the underwood. An oak stood between the stag 
and him, he could not shoot it himself, and he 
shouted to Tyrrel to draw. 

8. The knight drew his bow, the arrow struck the 
tnink of the oak, glanced off, and flew right into 
the breast of the king, who fell dead from his 
horse. The knight had shot too well; and the 
arrows the king had given him were too good. 

9. Tyrrel galloped off at once to the coast, and 
took ship for France. That evening a charcoal- 
burner of the New Forest came upon the body of 
a man lying in a pool of blood. It was the Eed 
King ! He put the dead body of Eufus on his 
rough and grimy cart, and carried it to Winchester, 
where it was buried in the cathedral. 
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Cathedral, a large church with a bishop's throne. 
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10.— THE LOSS OF THE WHITE SHIP. 

1120. 

1. Henry the First, the brother of Eufus, came 
next to the throne of England. He had an only 
son called William the Atheling. The word AtheU 
ing is not a Norman but an English word ; and it 
means " son of the royal house." It was a pet name 
given to William by the English ; because, though 
his father was a Norman, his mother was an 
English lady of the royal house of Alfred. 

2. Henry took his son with him on a visit to 
Normandy. When they were about to sail for 
England again, a captain called Fitz-Stephen came 
to the king and said : " My lord the king, I pray 
thee to grant me a boon. My father served thy 
father. King William, all his days upon the sea; 
and he it was who steered thy father's ship when 
he sailed to conquer England. I have here in the 
harbour a fair new ship called the White Ship, 
manned by fifty strong and brave sailors. Let 
mine be the honour, I pray thee, of taking thee in 
it back to England ! " 

3. To this the king replied : *' Good captain, I 
would go with thee in the White Ship with all my 
heart; but my vessel is already chosen, and I 
cannot now change. But there is my son. Prince 
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William, lie and his young friends will gladly go 
with thee in the White Ship." 

4. Soon after the king set sail ; and he and his 
company landed next morning safe in England. 
During the night there was , heard in the king's 
ship a faint cry coming over the lonely waters; 
but no one could tell what the cry meant. 

5. Before the White Ship set sail, the prince 
called Fitz-Stephen and said to him : " Bring three 
casks of wine, and let the sailors drink and make 
merry ! We will have a dance on deck too, for the 
White Ship is so swift, that we can easily overtake 
my father the king." 

6. So they drank the wine, and danced and made 
merry. They did not sail till midnight. Just 
before they left the harbour a good priest came 
down to the ship's side to give them his blessing ; 
but the young lords leant over the bulwarks and 
mocked him, and cried, " Begone, old shaveling, with 
thy sorry blessings and thy prayers ! Be off to thy 
cell, thy mumblings, and thy hymns ! " 

7. And now the merry company started all in 
the highest spirits; and with sail and oar they 
made good way through the water. The rowers 
rowed with all their might, and drove the ship 
through the waves at the top of her speed. 

8. On she went like an arrow. But hark ! a 
shock — a fearful crash ! The vessel is on the 
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rocks 1 She will sink soon ! What is to be done ? 
A cry of despair rises from the gay lords and lovely 
ladies on board the White Ship. 

9. The captain lowers a boat, and hurries the 
prince and a few nobles into it, bidding them save 
themselves. They were rowing oflf, when the prince 
heard the voice of his sister calling wildly for help. 
" Put back ! " cried the prince ; " I cannot go and 
leave my sister to die ! " 

10. They rowed back for the lady; but as the 
boat neared the ship, so great a crowd of people 
threw themselves into it that it settled, sank, and 
went down with the ill-fated vessel. Only one man 
out of all that gay and noble company was saved. 

11. When the news was brought to the king, he 
fell senseless to the ground, and was never seen to 
smile again. His hopes and plans had come to 
nothing. His only son was gone; and there was 
no one but a daughter left to fill the throne after 
him. 



Ath'-el-ing 


con'-quer 


bul'-warks 


hymns 


though 


har'-bour 


eas'-i-ly 
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Boon, a gift or favour. 

Harbonr, a port or haven. In Old 
English it meant an inn; and those 
inns which provided only lodgings and 
no food were called cold harbours. 

BnlwarkB, the raised sides of a 



ship. 

Shaveling, a nickname given to a 
priest, because both his face and part 
of his head were shaved. 

Despair, hopelessness, or the feeling 
of being beyond hope. 
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11.— THE WICKED SONS OF HENRY IL 
Henry IL reigned from 1154 to 1189. 

1. Henry the Second was the grandson — ^not the 
son — of Henry I. He was a wise and good king, 
and did a great deal of good to England. He had 
five sons, four of whom were bad, wild young men, 
who rebelled against their father, and fought many 
battles against him. 

2. Henry had had a picture painted, in which 
there were four eaglets tearing the breast of their 
father. His youngest son John had not yet joined 
his wicked brothers; but Henry felt sure that he 
would. Pointing to the picture, "These are my 
children," he said. " If John has not yet made one 
with his brothers," he added sadly, " it is because 
he is still too young." 

3. One day the king was riding up to a town 
which was held by two of his cruel sons. A flight 
of arrows, aimed at the approaching king, flew 
through the air, and one of them wounded his 
horse in the neck. " Ah, my children ! " cried the 
king, "what has your unhappy father done that 
you make a target of him for your arrows ? " The 
princes only laughed. " We should quarrel among 
ourselves," they said, " if we did not join to fight 
against our father." 
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4. His second son Henry fell ill at a French 
town he was visiting ; and, fearing that he should 
die, he sent for his father to come and see him, and 
grant him his forgiveness. But the king, who had 
often been deceived by his sons, was afraid lest it 
might be only a trick to take his life ; so he sent 
a ring by an archbishop, with a message that he 
fully forgave him. 

5. The poor prince was dying — stretched on a 
bed of ashes — his soul full of sorrow, and his 
heart breaking with silent grief. He pressed to 
his lips the ring his father had sent, gave a deep 
sigh, and fell back dead upon his pillowr 

6. A third son was trampled to death under the 
hoofs of horses. There were two sons still left; 
but they were no better than their brothers. Their 
names were Eichard and John — Richard the Lion- 
heart and John Lackland. They also made war 
upon their father. 

7. When the poor father was lying on his death- 
bed, he asked to see the list of those barons who 
had waged war against him. The name of his 
youngest son John stood at the head of the list. 
'* What ! " he cried ; " John ! my youngest, my best- 
loved son ! My darling child, whom I loved above 
all the i:est ! " " It is so, sir ! " was the reply. 
" Then let everything go as it will," said the bro- 
ken-hearted king ; " I have done with the world ! " 
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And he turned his face to the wall, and soon 
after died. 

8. When his body was carried into the church 
and placed upon its bier, his son Richard came tor 
look for the last time on the death-cold face of his 
father. He was struck to the heart with shame 
and grief. Hiding his face in his hands, he cried : 
" Yes ! it was I who killed him ! It was I ! " 
Then kneeling before the altar, he muttered a 
short prayer; and rising, hurried horror-struck 
from the presence of the dead. 
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Eaglet, a young eagle. In the same 
way we have rivulet, a little river; 
streamlet, a little stream ; and hamlet, 
a little village. 

Target, a mark set up to be shot at. 

Archbishop, chief bishop. There 



are two archbishops in England, the. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Archbishop of York. 

Barons, lords. 

Bier, the frame or carriage on which 
a dead body is borne to the grave. 



12.— RICHARD THE LION-HEART 
Reigned from 1189 to 1199. 

1. Richard L, the son of Henry IT., was -never 
very long^ in England ; he spent most of his reign 
away from his kingdom, and much of it in the Holy 
Land. While there, he quarrelled with Leopold, 
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Duke of Austria; and, indeed, he tore down the 
duke's flag, which had heen mounted on a tower, 
and even went so far aa to strike him. 
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2. On his way home to England, Eichard was 
wrecked on the shores of the Gulf of Venice. He 
was afraid of being known and taken prisoner, for 
he had heard that he was not far from the castle 
of his enemy Leopold. So he disguised himself, 
and, taking the name of Hugh the Merchant, set 
out to travel across Europe. 

3. He sent one of his men to a Count of the land 
to ask him for leave to go through his domains; 
and along with the message he sent the gift of 
a ruby ring. But the Count, when he saw the ring, 
at once said : " Your master is no merchant. He 
is Eichard of England; but, since he sends me 
gifts, I will let him go in peace ! " 

4. Now the news that Eichard Lion-heart was 
in the land spread far and wide through that coun- 
try. So he had to keep away from towns and 
villages, and to go on foot with no one but a little 
page, till at last hunger and fatigue drove him to 
seek rest and food in a village inn near Vienna. 

5. Here he kept very quiet, pretended to be a 
poor man, looked after the horses, and even turned 
the spit in the kitchen. But he was found out, 
and Leopold sent armed men to surround the inn. 

6. They entered, and found Eichard asleep. 
They roused him with the words, " Hail ! King of 
England ! It is in vain that thou hast disguised 
thyself ; thy face betrayeth thee ! " 
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7. Eichard was flung into prison, where he was 
kept for nearly two years. It is said that Eichard's 
friend and harper — a minstrel called Blondel — 
wandered over Germany singing the songs of his 
master under the walls of every strong castle. And 
before he sang the song that his master had made, 
he began with a verse of his own : — 

"0 Richard! my king ! 
'Tis thine own song I sing : 
Love looks and suffers long, 
Listen to thine own song, 

Richard, my King ! " 

8. Eichard meanwhile lay in prison, and tried 
to pass the weary time making songs and verses in 
French, for that was his mother-tongue. Here is 
the English of one of these verses : — 

« faithful friends and warriors dear 1 
Not one of you my plaint can hear, 
Where sunk I lie in dungeon drear 
A sad and weary prisoner 

Two winters long ! " 

9. Time after time Blondel sang ; but no answer 
ever came. At last, one summer evening, he began 
to . sing ; and when he had finished the first verse, 
Eichard, to his great joy, answered with the second. 
Eichard was found; was soon after ransomed, and 
returned home to England. 
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Gulf of Venice^ the narrow gulf at 
the head of the Adriatic Sea, lying 
between Italy and Austria. 

Domaiiia, lands ruled over by a 
lord, duke, or king. 

Fatigue, state of being very tired. 

Vienna^ l^e capital of Austria, on 
the Danube. 



Disguised, dressed in such a way as 
not to be known. 

Minstrel, a musician. 

Plaint, complaint. 

Dungeon, a close dark prison, gen< 
erally under ground. 

Ransomed, made tree by the pay. 
ment of a sum of money. 



13.— JOHN LACKLAND AND HIS NEPHEW. 
John reigned from 1199 to 1216. 

1. John Lackland came to the throne after his 
brother Eichard. Many held that Arthur of Brit- 
tany, the son of John's elder brother, ought to 
succeed; but Arthur was only twelve years of 
age, and the English liked to have a grown-up 
man as king, rather than a little boy. 

2. John was the worst king and the worst man 
that ever sat upon the throne of England. He 
made up his mind to kill Arthur, so that he might 
not have any chance of ever being King of England. 

3. He seized Arthur and his friends while they 
were asleep. Twenty-two knights he chained two 
and two together, put them in carts drawn by oxen, 
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and sent them off to one of his castles. There 
they were starved to death by his orders. 

4 Then he sent for Arthur to his own room, and 
said: "Give up your claim to a crown you will 
never wear, and I will be your friend ! " " No, sir, 
I will not!" replied Arthur. "Very well," said 
John, "my castles are strong: no man here can 
withstand my will ! " The boy answered haugh- 
tily: "Neither castles nor swords shall make me 
such a coward as to deny the right I hold from 
my father and from God. My father was your 
elder brother ; and England and Normandy are 
mine by right I will never give them up but 
by death ! " " Very well, fair nephew, so be it 1 " 
and John went away with a meaning look upon 
his dark, scowling face. 

5. Then John asked the advice of some of the 
worst of his nobles as to how to get rid of the 
young prince. "Put out his eyes, and keep him 
in prison ! " said one. " Have him hanged 1 " said 
another. " Poison him ! " said a third. 

6. Soon after this John sent a paity of men to 
the cell where Arthur lay, with orders to put out 
his eyes. The lad caught up a strong wooden 
stool, and with it kept the ruffians at bay — at the 
same time calling so loudly for help as to bring 
the governor of the castle, the good Hubert de 
Burgh, to his aid. 
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7. Hubert de Burgh was sent away from his 
post by the orders of King John ; and, it is said, 
one dark night John himself entered the prison, 
and fiercely bade Arthur follow him. Down a long 
winding stair they went, until they reached a low 
narrow door at the foot of a tower which stood on 
the river Seine. 

8. Arthur wb3 ordered to get into a boat ; the 
torch that lighted the party was put out, and the 
boat was pushed off into the middle of the stream. 
Here the prince, spite of his cries and prayers, was 
stabbed to the heart by his cruel uncle ; and his 
dead body was flung into the dark, cold waters of 
the river. 

suc-ceed' cow'-ard neph'-ew ruff'-i-ans 

Brit'-tan-y drawn ad-vice' fierce 

knights right scowl'-ing gov'-er-nor 

seized haugh'-ti-ly caught Seine 



Brittany, the most westerly pro- I Haughtily, very proudly, 
vince of France. 



14.— HENRY THE THIRD AND HUBERT 

DE BURGH. 

Henry IIL reigned from 1216 to 1272. . 

1. Henry ILL was the eldest son of the cruel 
John. He was only a little boy of nine when he 
was crowned king; and as the crown of England 
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had been lost in the Wash when his father's army 
was crossing that arm of the sea, a golden bracelet 
of his mother's was placed upon his fair young 
head. 

2. One of the men named to take care of the 
little boy, to teach him and guide him, was the 
same Hubert de Burgh who had been so kind to 
Henry's cousin Arthur. Henry was all his life 
weak-minded and foolish; and when he grew 
up, he quarrelled with the good Hubert, and said 
that he had been taking the money of the kingdom 
and making himself rich with it 

3. Hubert fled. But the king sent after him 
a band of men-at-arms, with orders to take him 
wherever he might be. They found him at Brent- 
wood, a little town in the county of Essex. He 
was in bed ; but, when he heard the march of the 
men-at-arms, he leapt out of bed, and, half undressed 
as he was, got out of the house by a back-door, and 
ran with all speed to the church. He rushed up 
to the altar, seized a small cross he found near, and 
stood on the altar-steps to await the coming of his 
foes. 

4. The men sent to seize him cared neither for 
church nor altar nor cross. They dragged him 
out of the church, their drawn swords flashing 
round his head; and before carrying him off to 
London, they sent for a blacksmith to rivet fetters 
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upon his arms and legs. But when the blacksmith 
saw who it was, he turned to the men-at-arms and 
the knight who was in command of them, and 



said : " You may kill me, if you will ; but nevei 
■will I do aught against the peace of the good 
Hubert de Burgh ! It was he who saved Dover 
for us : it was he who beat off the attack of 
France ' " 

B. So Hubert was set on horseback ; his feet 
were tied together, and lie was brought in this 
way to the Tower- of London. But the bishops 
and the people of I-ondon were terribly angry 
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that the altar of a church had been thus profaned ; 
and the king was forced to send him back to 
the altar of Brentwood Church. 

6. The king, however, sent word at the same time 
to the Sheriff of Essex to see that he did not make 
his esciape. So the sheriff dug a trench round 
the church, and raised a strong and high fence 
round it, and watched the church night and day, so 
that no food or drink should be carried to Hubert. 

7. He suffered fearfully from cold and hunger, 
till at length he could bear it no longer. Some 
little food he had been able to get; but on the 
fortieth day he came out and gave himself up. 
He was once more carried to the Tower, and was 
not set free until he had handed over to the king 
almost all his wealth. 



brace'-let aV-tar 

cous'-in seize 

quar'-reUed dragged 

Erent'-wood riv'-et 



fett'-ers 
at-tack' 
ter'-ri-bly 
pro-faned' 



sher'-iff 
fear'-ful-ly 
for'-ti-eth 
wealth 



The Wash, the wide arm of the sea 
between Lincohi and Norfolk. 

Braoeletk an ornament for the wrist. 

Rivet^ to fasten with a pin or nail, 
on both ends of which a head is made 



by a hammer. 

To profiuie, to abase anything 
sacred. 

Sheriff, the chief officer in a shire or 
comity. 
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15.— EDWARD LONGSHANKS AND THE 

MESSENGER. 

Reigned from 1272 to 1307. 

1. Edward Longslianks was the name given to 
the eldest son of Henry III., on account of his 
long thin legs. When he came to the throne he 
was called Edward the First. 

2. When Edward Longshanks was still a young 
man, he went to the Holy Land to fight for the 
Cross against the Turks, and to try to wrest out 
of their hands the city of Jerusalem. His wife, 
Eleanor, a Spanish lady, went with him. 

3. One day Edward was lying in his tent, try- 
ing to get some rest. He had not been very well ; 
the day was hot ; and he had laid aside his armour, 
and was resting on a couch. 

3. A servant came to tell him that a messenger 
was at the door with letters from a great Eastern 
prince. " Show him in ! " said Edward. The 
man came in, knelt before him, and handed him 
the letters. 

4. While Edward was busy reading them, the 
messenger suddenly drew a dagger from under his 
coat, sprang upon the prince, and aimed a blow 
at his side. Edward caught the blow upon his 
arm, and then knocked the man down. The mur- 
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derer rose and rushed at him again ; when Edward, 
lifting a heavy wooden stool, felled him dead to 
the ground. 

5. The wound in his arm was thought to be 
very sUght, and no one feared danger from it. But 
the dagger had been poisoned. A surgeon was 
sent for. After carefully examining the wound, 
he looked very grave. He whispered something 
to one of Prince Edward's friends who stood by. 
" Why do you whisper ? " said Edward. " What do 
you think of the wound ? Tell me the truth, 
and fear nothing ! "" 

6. The surgeon replied: "There is indeed real 
danger ; and I must cut deep if your life is to be 
saved." " Good ! " answered Edward ; " work on 
me your will : cut deep, and spare not ! " 

7. His wife, the Princess Eleanor, was in the 
room. She burst into tears and cries of sorrow; 
but Edward ordered her to be taken away. The 
knife of the surgeon saved the life of the prince. 
He slowly regained his health, and came back home 
to England. 

8. In those days travelling was a very slow 
affair; and Edward spent a great deal of time in 
paying visits to the kings of several countries on 
his way. He took two years to get back. 

9. When he had got as far on his way home as 
Italy, news reached him that his two little sons 
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liad died while he was away in the Holy Laod. 
Other sad news, too, he heard; that his father, 
Henry III., whom he loved with all his heart, was 
also dead. 

10. He was struck to the heart; he wept and 
mourned day and night He wept and mourned so 
much that all his brave knights wondered. He 
grieved moat for his father. " God can give me 
other children," he said, "but I can never have 
another father." 

wreat conch knocked mourned 

tomb mes'-aen-ger slight knights 

El'-ean-or East'-em poi'-soned won'-dered 

arm'-our dag'-ger ex-am'-in-ing chil'-dien 



H0I7 Land, that it, Fslestlne. 
Janualam, the apital of Pilestl 
■t oDa ttme the dilef citj al tbe Je 
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16.— THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 
1S14. 

1. When Edward I, or Longslianks died, he gave 
his son Edward II. strict aod steiD orders that he 
must take no rest until he had made Scotland sub- 
ject to the crown of England. But Edward II, 
liked sport and pleasure better than anything else, 
and was in no hurry to obey the commands of hie 
dead father. 

2. Meanwhile Bolwrt Bruce — who was a Scottish 
noble of Norman descent — had been made king of 
the Scotch, and was busy taking castle after castle 
and fort after fort from the English, until at length 
only one castle in all Scotland — the strong castle 
of Stirling — remained in their hands. Stirling 
Castle stands on the top of a high and steep rock, 
and overlooks the rich and beautifiU valley of the 
Forth. 
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3. The English governor of the castle was so 
hard pressed that he promised to give it up on 
Midsummer Day of the following year, if his king 
did not before that time send or bring an army to 
his help. Edward II. saw that every effort must 
be made, and set out on his march to Scotland at 
the head of an army of 100,000 men. 

4. Eobert Bruce met them with a 'small army of 
30,000 men on a plain near Stirling, beside the 
brook or hum of Bannock, a small stream which 
flows into the river Forth. He chose his ground 
well On his right waa the brook, on his left a 
thick wood ; while in front he ordered deep pits to 
be dug, in which sharp stakes of wood and spikes 
of iron were placed, the top being cleverly covered 
with brushwood and turf, so as to look like solid 
ground. He did this in order that Edward's mount- 
ed knights might not be able to get at his little 
army. 

5. On the eve of the battle, Bruce was riding 
in front of his men on a little horse, with a light 
battle-axe in his hand, and a crown of gold on his 
helmet.. An English knight, Henry de Bohun, 
mounted on a strong war-horse, and armed from 
head to foot, rode straight at him, thinking to ride 
him down or to thrust him through with his spear. 

6. But Bruce turned his light palfrey a little 
out of the way, rose in his stirrup, and as the knight 
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passed, split both helmet and skull of his foe with 
his axe. His friends blamed him for risking his 
life ; but, looking at the notches in his battle-axe, he 
only said, " Indeed, I fear my good axe is spoiled ! " 

7. The night was spent by the Scotch in prayer ; 
by the English, who made sure of victory, in mirth 
and feasting. Next day the English horse charged 
the Scotch army in front and fell into the fatal pits : 
horses and men were heaped on each other, and the 
English knights perished in hundreds. 

" Down ! down ! in headlong overthrow, 

Horseman and horse, the foremost go 

Wild floundering in the field ! " 

8. The English were utterly routed. Edward 
himself fled for sixty miles without drawing rein. 
It was a true Black Monday for the English army ; 
and for nearly three hundred years afterwards Scot- 
land was free and independent, until the crowns of 
the two countries were united upon the head of 
James the First. 



pleas'-ure re-mained' notch'-es 

Ban'-nock-bum clev'-er-ly vic'-tor-y 

Bub'-ject pal'-frey per'-ished 

de-scent' stir'-rup 



rout'-ed 

rein 

in-de-pend'-ent 



floun'-der-ing coun'-tries 



Palfrey, a small and gentle horse. 
Flonndering, plunging about with- 
out getting on. 



Drawing rein, pulling up or stop- 
ping his horse. 
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17.— THE BLACK PRINCE AND THE FRENCH 

KING JOHN. 

Battie of Poitiers— 1S5Q. 

1. Edward the Black Prince was the eldest son of 
Edward III. and the father of Richard IT. He was 
never king, because he died before his father. 

2. He was a brave soldier, and won many victo- 
ries over the French. One of the greatest of these 
was the Battle of Crecy, which he fought in the 
year 1346, when he was only sixteen years of age. 

3. The young Black Prince fought so bravely 
that, at the end of the day, his father — who had 
left him to take care of himself — said to him, " Fair 
son, God speed you ! You -are mine own good son, 
and have fought right well. You are worthy to be 
a king and to keep a kingdom." 

4. In this battle of Crecy the blind King of 
Bohemia was killed; and near his body lay his 
banner, rolled in blood and dust. It had em- 
broidered on it three ostrich-feathers, with the Ger- 
man motto Ich dien, which means / serve. The 
Black Prince took it for his own, and it has ever 
since been the badge of our Princes of Wales. The 
Black Prince wished to show by this that the highest 
duty of a prince is to serve his king and country. 

5. Another great victory gained by him over the 
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French was the battle of Poitiers. There were five 
or six Frenchmen to each Englishman ; but the 
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obstinate blundering of the French and the stead- 
fast courage of the English gave the day into the 
hands of the Black Prince. 

6. One of the bravest, perhaps the very bravest 
knight in the whole French army, was the King of 

« 

France himself — King John, He had dismounted 
from his horse, was attacked on all sides, and fought 
like a lion. 

7. His son Philip, a boy of fourteen, kept close 
by his side, and warned him at every moment of the 
coming blows. " Father, to the right ! Father, to 
the left ! Ware right ! Ware left ! " — these and 
other cries came constantly from his lips. 

8. " Yield, yield, or you die ! " shouted the Eng- 
lish, not knowing who the hero was that fought 
so bravely. At last a knight who knew him said 
in French, " Sir, sir, I pray you yield 1 " " To whom 
shall I yield ? " said John; " where is the Prince of 
Wales ? " " Sir, yield to me, and I will bring you 
to him ! " 

9. The French king was brought to the Black 
Prince, who was very kind and courteous to him. 
In the evening, when King John and his son were 
at supper, the prince refused to sit at table, but 
waited on him as a squire waits on his lord, serving 
him on bended knee ; and, while he waited upon 
him, he spoke thus : " Fair sir, do not, I pray you, 
look so sad. You have this day gained the highest 
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honour ; no one has fought so well as you. And 
truly my lord and father will show you all honour 
and friendship, and make the best terms with 
you." 



Crec'-y 
Bo-he'-mi-a 



feath'-ers 
badge 



ase 



yield 
court'-eoufl 



stead'-fast 

cour'-age 
em-broid'-ered Poi'-tiers at-tacked' . squire 

os'-trich ob'-stin-ate con'-stant-ly friend'-ship 



Crecy, a small town in the north of 
France. 

Bohemia^ a country to the north of 
the Danube, and now part of the em- 
pire of Austria. 



Poitien, a town about the middle of 
France, and towards the west. 

Obstinate, dogged and stubborn. 

Squire, a young gentleman who 
acted as servant to a knight. 



18.— THE TOUBNEY STOPPED. 



Richard 11, reigned from 1377 to 1309. 

1. Richard n. was the son of the brave and noble 
Black Prince ; but he was a very weak king. There 
were great quarrels among the nobles during his 
reign, and great sufiferings among the people. 

2. His cousin Henry Bolingbroke, who was Duke 
of Hereford, had quarrelled with Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk. Bolingbroke, in the king's presence, 
threw down his glove, and offered to prove on the 
body of the Duke of Norfolk that he was a false 
and wicked traitor. Norfolk stooped down, picked 
up the glove, put it in his cap, and thus accepted 
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— in the way then usual — the challenge to single 
combat. 

3. The king named Coventry — a town in woody 
Warwickshire — as the place for the fight, or tour- 
ney, as it was called. 

4. On the morning of the tourney, Bolingbroke 
rode into the lists on a splendid white horse, 
covered with trappings of blue and green velvet. 
Next came the king with his train — all in their 
most splendid dresses ; and he took his seat on a 
platform raised high above the lists. After him 
appeared the Duke of Norfolk, on a horse covered 
with trappings of crimson velvet 

5. The spears of the two foes were then measured 
by a marshal, and handed back to the dukes, who 
sprang upon their horses — laid their spears in rest, 
and were waiting the sounding of the trumpets to 
close in mortal combat, when the herald called out 
— " Halt ! " 

6. Their spears were taken from them ; and they 
received the king's order to dismount. King Eich- 
ard rose from his chair, and said that he did not 
wish to see the blood of his friend and kinsman 
shed before his eyes. 

7. He then pronounced sentence of banishmeut 
upon Hereford for ten years and upon Norfolk for 
life. He was indeed very glad to be rid of both. 
The sentence on Hereford was cut down to six 
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years ; and, when lie left the city of London, where 
he was a great favourite, he was followed by 
crowds, who sobbed and shed tears as they went 
along. 

8. The Lord Mayor and many of the chief citizens 
rode with him to Dartford, and some even went as 
far as Dover, where they saw him on board ship, 
bidding him good-bye, and wishing him safe back 
again. 

9. When he came back, as he did the year after, 
once more the Lord Mayor came out, this time to 
welcome him home. Crowds filled the windows 
and the streets. 

" You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes, 
While all tongues cried, * God save thee, Bolingbroke ! 
* Jesu preserve thee I welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
And he, from one side to the other turning, 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed's neck. 
Spake to them thus : * 1 thank you, countrymen.' 
And, thus still doing, thus he passed along." 

10. Bolingbroke deposed Eichard from his 
throne, and took the crown himself, with the title 
of Henry IV. 
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Hereford, a county in the south-west 
of EnglaDd. 

Korfolk, a county in the east of 
England. 

Traitor, one who is fUse to a trust. 

Challenge, a call or invitation to a 
light. 

Coventry is now a manufacturing 
town in Warwickshire, 18 miles firoui 
Birmingham. 



lasts, space enclosed for the knights 
to fight in. 

Laid in rest, placed in a forked 
support fixed to tlie saddle. 

Dartfdnrd, a small town in Kent, 17 
miles fh)m London. 

Casements, windows opening on 
hinges. 

Deposed, put down. 



19.— MADCAP HARRY. 
Henry Y. reigned from 1413 to 1422. 

1. Prince Hal and Madcap Harry were the nick- 
names given to the eldest son of Henry IV. When 
his father died, and he came to the throne, he was 
called Henry V. 

2. Young Harry was sometimes wild, his love of 
fun carried him at times too far, and he was often 
a great grief to the heart of his father. Henry IV. 
had robbed his cousin Richard II. of his throne, — 
some say of his life too ; and plots were so often 
formed against him by his enemies that he was 
wont to say 

" Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ! " 

3. One day, one of Prince Hal's idle companions 
was brought before the Chief - Justice of England 
for the crime of robbery, was condemned, and" 
sent to prison. When the prince was told of this. 
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he hurried to the court, where the judge was still 
sitting, and rudely demanded that his friend should 
be at once set free. 

4. The judge spoke very quietly, and told the 
prince to remember that no man, not even the 
prince himself, was free to' break the laws of the 
land. At this the prince, more angry than before, 
cried out, " If you will not hear my words, you 
shall feel iny blows ! " and, drawing his sword, was 
about to rush at the Chief-Justice. * 

5. The judge was not in the least afraid, but 
said firmly, " Withdraw, sir, from this court ! " 
This only made the prince more furious than ever ; 
and he rushed forward and struck the Chief-Justice 
as he sat upon the bench. 

6. The prince was at once seized. The judge 
still kept his temper, and said in a firm, clear voice : 
" Prince, I sit here in the place of our sovereign 
lord, your king and father. As his son and subject 
you are doubly bound to obey him ; and in his 
name, I order you to be taken to prison, there to 
remain until the king's will be known ! " 

'7. The prince, with a brave man's respect for 
courage in others, at once changed his mood, gave 
up his sword, bowed low to the judge, and went 
off to prison without speaking one word. When 
the king was told of what had happened he ex- 
claimed : " God, I thank thee for giving me a judge 
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who has the courage to put the laws in force^ and a 
son who knows how to obey them ! " 

8. When the prince afterwards became king, 
instead of showing anger against this good and 
brave judge — ^as a mean man would have done — 
he treated him with the greatest respect, and said: 

" You did commit me : 
For which I do commit into your haqd 
The unstained sword that you were used to bear." 

«,b'-ber-y • hur'-ried fur'-i-ous re-main' 

con-demned' re-mem'-ber sov'-er-eign com-mit' 



Flot«, plans made and carried out in 
secret 
SoTereign, highest; setaboveothers. 



Changed his mood, altered his 
temper. 
Commit me, send me to prison. 



20.— HENRY VI. AND HIS QUEEN. 
Reigned from 1422 to 1461. 

1. Henry V. died in the prime of his short life. 
As he lay upon his deathbed, he said, turning to 
his brothers and pointing to his infant son • " Love 
the child for my sake now ; and, when he is older, 
you shall love him for his own." 

2. This child, Henry the Sixth, was only a baby 
nine months old. He was crowned sitting on the 
knee of the Earl of Warwick ; but, as the crown of 
England was much too big and heavy for his head. 
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one of his uncles just held it over him. Shakspeare 
makes him say — 

" No sooner had I crept out of my cradle 
But I was made a king at nine months old.'' 

The crown that he was not able to wear when a 
baby, he was not much more able to wear when a 
man. He was all his life a weak and feeble king. 

3. This feeble king had for his wife a clever, 
shrewd, and bold woman — a French princess named 
Margaret. She was a woman of a proud and wilful 
temper; and, all through his reign, the poor man 
was constantly in trouble. 

4. A distant cousin of Henry's, the Duke of 
York, laid claim to the throne of England ; and 
the claim of this -Duke of York and of his son 
kept the country in a frightful state of war for 
about thirty years. 

5. Battle after battle was fought. These wars 
were called The Wars of the Roses; because the 
badge of the House of York was a white rose, 
while the House of Lancaster, to which Henry 
belonged, took as their emblem a red rose. 

6. After one of these battles, which was fought 
at Hexham in the year 1465, Queen Margaret, 
seeing her army defeated, fled into a forest with 
her little son Edward of Lancaster — ^her only child. 
While they were making their way through the 
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forest, they were set upon by thieves, who robbed 
the queen of all her money and jewels. 

7. The thieves then began' to quarrel among 
themselves about the division of the booty ; blows 
followed hard words ; and the quarrel grew so 
fierce that they drew their swords and began to 
fight In the middle of the combat the queen, 
who saw her chance, slipped away and fled with 
her little boy into the deeper depths of the forest 

8. She went on until she was quite tired out 
She could go no farther. She sat down upon the 



ground and began to weep, when another robber 
came up and demanded her money and jewels. 
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9. The queen, with the courage of despair, said : - 
" I have neither jewels nor money : I have not even 
a penny to buy food." Then, pushing her boy in 
front of her, she went on : " Here, my good friend ! 
here is the son of your king, save him ; and he will 
one day repay you 1 " 

10. The robber was touched by her pleading 
words and piteous looks, and led the queen and 
her son to a safe hiding-place in the forest. They 
afterwards made their way to France ; but this poor 
prince — Edward of Lancaster, as he was called — 
never came to the throne of England. He is said 
to have been murdered by one of his cousins. 

Shaks'-peare wil'-ful de-feat'-ed nei'-ther 

cra'-dle Lan'-cas-ter thieves pit'-eous 

shrewd em'-blem jeV-els for'-est 

Mar'-ga-ret Hex'-ham di-vis'-ion plead'-ing 



Prime of life, time of life when a 
I>er8on is strongest. 
Shrewd, clever, sharp, and keen. 
Badge, outward and visible mark. 
Emblem, mark or sign. 



Hexham, a town in Northumber- 
land, 20 miles west of Newcastle. 

Lancaster, tlie capital of Lancashire, 
on the Lune. 

Booty, plunder. 



21.— THE SHEPHERD - LORD. 



Wars of the Rosea, from 1465 to 1485* 

1. The Wars of the Roses saw many a deed of 
bloodshed. In one of the first battles fought, the 
Duke of York killed a nobleman called Lord Clif- 
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ford, who belonged to the Eed Rose or Lancastrian 
party. 

2. When Lord CliflFord's son saw his grey-rhaured 
father lying dead upon the ground, he swore a 
terrible oath that, whenever he met any one of the 
house of York, he would kill him then and there 
without mercy. " My heart is turned to stone at 
this sight," he cried; "let it be stone for ever! 
York does not spare our old men ; I will not spare 
their babes ! " 

3. Five years of cruel warfare passed away ; and 
again a fierce battle was fought. It was fought on 
the last day of the year 1460, at Wakefield Green ; 
and the Duke of York was slain. 

4. The Duke's second son, Edmund, Earl of Rut- 
land, had come to watch the fighting ; and when 
he saw that all was over, he hurried away as fast 
as he could from the field of blood. He was met 
on the way by Lord Clifford, who asked his name. 

5. " My name is Rutland, son to my lord Duke 
of York," boldly replied the lad. The " bad Lord 
Clifford " — for hatred had made him bad, and he 
went by this name — flew upon him and seized him 
by the throat. "Thy father killed mine," he 
shrieked ; " I will kill thee therefore — thee and 
thine 1 " And he plunged his dagger into the heart 
of the young prince. 

6. Three months after, Clifford was himself killed 
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in battle; and hia widow and little son were 
obl%ed to flee from their home, to hide, themselves 
from the wrath of Edward, the son of the Duke 
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of York. Now this Edward had just been made 
king, under the title of EdwarcL the Fourth. 

7. She fled into Yorkshire, and gave her little 
sou Henry into the care of a shepherd, whose wife 
had been the child's nurse. How sad was the 
parting of mother and son 1 She kissed him again 
and again, clasped him to her heart, tore herself 
away, turned back many times to take another and 
yet another look at her little Henry, as he stood 
with the shepherd's wife at the cottage door, wav- 
ing his last farewells. 

8. The child was brought up as a shepherd. 
The love of war died out of his heart ; and when 
he got his lands again, he was known through all 
the neighbouring vales as " the good Lord Clififord." 

" Glad were the vales, and every cottage-hearth ; 
The Shepherd-Lord was honoured more and more ; 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
* The good Lord Clifford ' was the name he hore." 



blood'-shed 

Lan-cas'-tri-an 

war'-fare 



Wake'-field 

ha'-tred 

dag'-ger 



o-bliged' 

wrath 

shep'-herd 



cot'-tage 

neigh'-bqur-ing 

hon'-oured 



Wakefield, a town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 9 miles from 
Leeds. 



Bntland, south of Lincolnshire, the 
smallest county in England. 
Vales, valleys. 
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22.— THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 

1483. 

1. The Tower of London, a square gloomy castle 
on the north bank of the Thames, has heard the 
sighs and moans of many a weary prisoner, has 
seen many princes and great men led forth to die, 
and has beheld many a dark deed of blood. But 
it never saw any deed so dark and cruel as the 
murder of two little innocent boys, whose only 
crime was that they were the heirs to the English 
throne. 

2. Jhese two boys were the sons of Edward the 
Fourth ; and they had been left to the care of their 
uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester. Richard was 
a pale, haggard-looking man, with dark flashing 
keen eyes, a sharp thin face, and bent shoulders ; 
and he was known by the nickname of Bichard 
Crookback. 

3. Richard Crookback had made up his mind to 
be King of England, and he was crowned at West- 
minster on the 6th of July. But he did not 
feel safe upon the throne; he feared the young 
princes' friends ; and he formed the plan of having 
both boys put out of the way. The boys had been 
taken to the Tower — the elder by force, the younger 
by fraud. 
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4. The Governor of the Tower at this time was 
Sir Bichard Brackenbury — an honest man — ^who 
steadily refused to understand the dark hints of 
Bichard. He was ordered to leave his post, and 
to give up the keys of the castle for four-and- 
twenty hours. The keys were for that time placed 
in the hands of Sir James Tyrrel, a villain whom 
Bichard could trust to do his bidding. 

5. Tyrrel sent for and brought into the Tower 
two servants — John Deighton and Miles Forrest — 
big, strong, brutal men ; and when the night came, 
all three crept to the foot of the staircase which 
led to the room where the princes were sleeping. 
A soft sweet night in July ; but what a dark deed 
was to be wrought in it ! 

6. They stole up the dark winding stair, and 
entered the room, where they found the boys fast 
asleep in each other's arms — a prayer-book lying 
open beside them upon the pillow. They looked 
so lovely and innocent, that the murderers at first 
had not the heart to do their horrid work ; but, re- 
membering how stern the king was, and how much 
money had been promised them, they smothered 
the sleeping children beneath the bed-clothes and 
the pillows. 

7. They then stripped the poor little dead bodies 
naked, and placed them in a chest, which they 
buried in a deep hole at the foot of the staircase. 
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8. The eldest boy — Edward the Fifth — had nevet 
been crowned, and had been king only eleven weeka 



and one day. His uncle, who had sworn to be the 
Protector of him and of his kingdom, had become 
his murderer. 
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In'-no-cent shonl'-der pil'-low 

belonged' Brack'-en-bur-y smoth'-ered 

Qloucester (Glot^-ter) vil'-kdn bur'-ied 

bag'-gaid Deigh'-ton Pro-tecf-or 



OloQoester, a connty in the aoafh- 
west of England. 
Haggarci, pale, thin, and wearied. 



Stern, liard and unbending. 
Protector, a person who takes charge 
ot 



Tmad, cheating. 



23.— THE FIEST ENGLISH PRINTER. 
WiUiam Caxton, born 1412 ; died 1491. 

1. After all the stories we have read of war and 
battle, of blood and murder, of hatred and quarrel, 
it will be pleasant to read of something that is 
good and peaceable — of something that is useful 
to our fellow-men. Such is the story of how the 
printing-press came to be set up in England. 

2. Before the year 1477,. books were so dear 
that even kings and wealthy nobles could have only 
very few books in their homes. There is a story told 
of Louis XI. of France, that, when he once wished 
to borrow a book from a rich man, he and one of 
his nobles had to sign a paper, in which they both 
solemnly and faithfully promised to let the owner 
have his book back again; and, besides this, he 
had to give the owner a large quantity of costly 
silver plate to keep tiU the book was returned. 

3. TiU the art of printing was invented, all 
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books were written by hand — slowly, pain- 
fully, and with much labour. They were often 
full of costly little pictures; richly bound in 
velvet, and clasped with gold or silver clasps, in 
which precious stones were sometimes set. It 
was at that time of no use for a poor man to 
learn to read; for he had no chance of ever get- 
ting any. books. 

4. Printing was invented in Germany ; and the 
art was brought to England by William Caxton, 
a Kentish man, who was born in 1412, a short 
time before the reign of Henry V., the soldier-king. 
He lived all through the troubled times of the Wars 
of the Soses, and during the reigns of six English 
kings! 

5. William Caxton went abroad and lived for 
some time in Bruges, a famous old town in Flanders 
— ^a part of the continent of Europe which lies nearly 
opposite his own native county of Kent. He was 
for some time in the service of the Duchess of 
Burgundy — a lady who was the sister of the 
English king, Edward IV. 

6. There was at that time in Bruges a famous 
man who had learned the art of printing from the 
Germans; and it was from him that Caxton acquired 
this new and wonderful way of making books. The 
first book that Caxton printed was the 'Tales of 
Troy.' 
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7. After bringing out this book, Caxton returned 
to England, after an absence of nearly thirty-five 
years. He set up his printing-press at West- 
minster, within the limits of the Abbey, under 
the sign of the "Eed Pole." 

8. The first book that he printed in England 
was the 'Game and Play of the Chess,' printed 
in 1477. Sixty-four books in all went out from 
the sign of the Red Pole — all of them printed 
with the odd old types now known as 3$I&C& 



peace'-a-ble 
quan'-ti-ty 
wrif-ten 
prec'-ious 



Cax'-ton 
Bol'-dier 
Bruges 
Flan'-ders 



con'-tin-ent 
op'-pos-ite 
na'-tive 
duch'-ess 



ac-quired' 
Burg'-un-dy 
aV-sesce 
types 



Cofltlj, of great valae. 

Brnges (pronounce Broozh), the 
capital of the province of West Flan- 
ders in Belgium. 

Flanden, a province in the Low 
Conntriefl, part of which is now in 



France, and part in Belgium. 

Bnxgnndy, an old dachy in the east 
of France. 

Weatminater, a city on the Thames, 
now a iMurt of London. 

Lixniti^ bounds. 



24.— SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 



Sir Thomas More, born 1480; died 1586. 

1. Henry VIIL, a strong and wilful ruler, re- 
solved to make himself the Head op the Church 
OF England, and to cast out the power of the 
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Pope from every part of this country. But there 
were many good men, faithful to their king and 
country, who believed that the Pope, and not the 
king, should be the Head of the Church. 

2. Sir Thomas More was one of these men. 
He was so good and so able a man that the king 
raised him from rank to rank, and from office to 
office, until he was at last made Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. Indeed, Henry VIII. was so 
fond of him that he used to come and see him in 
his quiet and beautiful house at Chelsea, and walk 
with him in his garden with his arm round his 
neck. 

3. More's home at Chelsea was a very happy 
one. " No man living was so loving to his children 
as he," said one of his friends. Writing, to one 
of his little ones when away from home. More 
says, " I have given you kisses enough, but stripes 
hardly ever." 

4. Of all his children, his best-loved, his chief 
companion and friend, was his eldest daughter 
Margaret — "his dearest Meg," as he called her 
— ^who was married when she was nineteen to 
Mr William Eoper of Eltham in Kent. She was 
both learned and gay, bright and amiable, with 
a sweet clear voice, a good memory, and a quick 
wit 'f and better than all, she was a most loving, 
tender-hearted woman. 
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5. In the midst of all More's happiness, there 
came a sudden call to appear before the King's Court, 
to answer to the king for having refused to own that 
Henry was Head of the Church of England. A 
boat was waiting for him at the foot of his garden. 
He knew he should never see his home again ; 
he dared not trust himself to say good-bye to his 
wife and children, or kiss them, as he always did 
when going out He walked down to the landing- 
place, and "pulled the wicket sadly after him, and 
shut them all from him." 

6. He was found guilty and condemned to death. 
As he left the court — the edge of the axe turned 
towards him — ^he saw his daughter, Margaret Eoper, 
waiting for his coming out. She broke through the 
line of guards, and fell upon her father's neck, weep- 
ing and sobbing. Even the guards were touched 
with pity, and big tears coursed down their rough 
cheeks. 

7. More could hardly speak. All he could say 
was : " Grieve not for me ; it is the will of God." 
He then clasped her in his arms, bade her farewell, 
and passed on. She came running after him again, 
and once more threw her arms round him; and 
he, with the tears streaming down his cheeks, 
once more kissed her, blessed her, and bade her 
farewell. 

8. More's body was given to his friends, but his 
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head vas fixed over the gate of London Bridge. 
One night his daughter came in a email rowing 
boat under one of the arches of the bridge; and 
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a faithful friend, who dared, when all was dark, 
to lift the lifeless head from the pole on which 
it was fixed, lowered it gently down into the arms 
of the loving and faithful Margaret. 

9. Margaret Boper Uved for eight years after her 
father; and when she died, his head was placed 
in her cofiSn within her arms. Her story — the 
story of a good and loving English daughter — ^will 
never be foigotten by Englishmen as long as Eng- 
land lasts. Love is stronger than death. 



eighth 


Cher-sea 


con-demned' 


rough 


be-Keve' 


gar'-den 


edge 


grieve 


beau'-ti-fid 


am'-i-a-ble 


Bob'-bing 


fare-well' 


com-pan'-ion 


wo'-man 


guards 


low'-ered 



Lord High ChanceUor, the chief 
law-officer in the country. 

Chdaea, a pretty suburb of London 
on the Thames; a viUage in Sir T. 
Kore's time. 



Wicket^ a small gate. 

Edge of the axe tamed towards 
him, to show that he had been con- 
demned to death. 



25.— THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 



Henry VIIL reigned from 1609 to 1647. 

1. It was during the reign of Henry VIIL that 
the first English Bible was printed. The Germans 
had already sent out from their presses many 
thousand copies of the Bible ; but here in England 
Caxton and his followers did not dare to print it 
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for fear of the anger of the clergy, who forbade any 
but the priests to have in their possession a copy 
of the Scriptures. 

2. In the year 1484^ there was born in a little 
village in Gloucestershire a child called William 
Tyndale. When he grew up, he was fond of read- 
ing his Latin Bible every day ; and he found in it 
such strength and comfort that he vowed, " if God 
would spare his life, ere many years he would cause 
even the boy who driveth the plough to know the 
Scriptures." That is, he made up his mind to turn 
the Latin of the Bible that learned persons read 
into plain and simple English for the reading 
of all. 

3. He set his face towards London, and hoped to 
find in that city some friend who would help him 
ia his high aim and difficult task. He was so 
happy as to meet with a kind merchant named 
Humphrey Monmouth, who took him into his 
house, gave him food and lodging, and took much 
care of him. 

4. But troubles began to arise; and at length 
Tyndale came to see that even London was not a 
safe place in which to translate the Bible, and that he 
must go to Germany to do his work. Monmouth gave 
him ten pounds ; and with this sum he went abroad, 
to face hunger, cold, and danger, and to go on with 
his work in the midst of it all. Day after day, 
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and night after night, he kept patiently at his 
work. 

5. He left Germany and went to Flanders; 
but there he was accused of heresy, and thrown 
into prison in a strong castle near Brussels. Here 
he was tried, convicted, and put to death. 

6. But thousands of copies of his English Bible 
reached these shores; and men and women were 
eager to read or listen to them, though they had to 
read and listen in secret. And thus, though the 
man had been put to silence, his work spoke, and 
could not be destroyed. 

7. In the latter part of his reign Henry VIII. 
permitted the Bible to be read aloud in English in 
the churches, where a copy was often chained to 
the reading-desk. People came in crowds to listen ; 
and parties were made up to go together to hear the 
wonderful and beautiful stories that are told in that 
book. 

thou'-sand com'-fort troub'-les Bruss'-els 

for-bade' dif-fi-cult trans-late' de-stroyed' 

pos-sess'-ion Humph'-rey pa'-tient-ly per-mit'-ted 

Tyn'-dale Mon'-moutli her'-e-sy par'-ties 



Heresy, wrong opinions on religion. | BnuwelB, the capital of Belginm. 

Convicted, found guilty. 
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26.— QUEEN MARY AND THE LOSS OF 

CALAIS. 

Mary reigned from 1653 to 1668. 

1. In the time of Henry II., and for some time 
after, the English kings ruled not only over the 
whole of England, but also over the greater part of 
France. In fact, their rule stretched from the 
river Tweed to the southern shores of the Bay 
of Biscay. 

2. But, from the reign of Henry VI., the lands 
ruled by the English kings in France became always 
smaller and smaller, until at length, in the last year 
of the reign of Queen Mary, we had lost every inch 
of ground we ever held in that rich and beautiful 
country. 

3. Calais was the last foothold that we had in 
France; and it was for some hundreds of years 
known as "the English town of Calais." It was 
suddenly taken from us in the year 1558 ; and the 
attack was so cleverly carried out by the French, 
that the town became theirs with the loss of only 
a single man. 

4. Queen Mary, in whose reign it passed out 
of our hands, was the daughter of Henry VIII. 
and the Spanish princess commonly called Katharine 
of Arragon. She was thus herself half a Spaniard^ 
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and she married a Spaniard, Philip II. of Spain. 
Philip was the greatest king in the world at this 
time, and ruled over the widest dominions hoth in 
the Old and in the New World — in the far west 
and in the attennost east. 

5. But Mary's reign was short, sad, wretched. 



Seal of Philip and Mary. 

and lonely. When she married Philip, the people 
of England would not allow him to be crowned 
Idngi and he did not like, and bad no reason to 
like, either Englishmen or their country. 

6. He remained with his wife Mary for only one 
Bhoit year after hia marriage. He left England in 
IBS'? ; and only once came hack, and then but for 
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a few months. So his wife pined, and moped, and 
shed tears, and slowly died. 

7. Her death was hastened by the loss of Calais. 
She had lost her husband, she had lost the love of 
her people, and now she had lost " the old English 
town," that for hundreds of years we had held in 
the kingdom of France. "When I die," she said, 
" Calais will be found written upon my heart," 



stretched 

Bis'-cay 

Cal'-aifl 



sud'-den-ly Ar'-ra-^on 
prin'-cess mar'-ried 

Kath'-ar-ine Span'-iard 



rea'-son 

wretch'-ed 

do-min'-ions 



Calais (pronoDnced Kal-ay), a sea- 
port town in the north of France, op- 
posite Dover. 

Bay of Biscay, the wide hay which 
washes the western shore of France 



and the northem*shores of Spain. 

Arragon, formerly a kingdom in the 
north-east of Spain, now part of the 
kingdom of Spain. 



27.— THE CUP OF COLD WATEB. 



1586. 

1. Queen EUzabeth, who was the younger daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII., and who succeeded her half- 
sister Mary, reigned over England for nearly fifty 
years. She was aided in her labours by a large 
number of able men, who were proud to help so 
brave and thoughtful a woman as Queen Elizabeth 
showed herself to be. 

2. One of the best and wisest of these advisers 
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was Sir Philip Sidney, a Kentish man — ^a brave 
soldier, a fine writer, a true poet, a noble gentle- 
man, and an able statesman. The custom in his 
time was for young men of rank, after leaving 
college, to go abroad on their travels; and while 
in Paris, in the year 1572, he narrowly escaped 
being murdered in the terrible Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew. 

3. The Massacre of St Bartholomew was a 
wholesale murder of the French Protestants. The 
wretched king of France, Charles the Ninth, had 
been made to believe that the Protestants meant 

a 

to take his life; and he gave orders that, on the 
tolling of a certain bell, all the Protestants in 
France should be put to death, wherever they 
could be found. 

4. For three days and two nights the work of 
slaughter went on. In the seven largest towns of 
France the houses of the Protestants were burned ; 
they themselves shot or stabbed ; their bodies flung 
into the streets; and in all about fifty thousand 
were put to death. 

5. Sidney escaped and returned to England. He 
afterwards wished to go out with Sir Francis Drake 
to fight the Spaniards in the West Indies ; but the 
queen valued him so highly that she refused her 
consent — she would not, she said, run any chance 
of losing *' the jewel of her kingdom." 
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6. Sir PhiKp Sidney died young. He was sent 
to serve under his uncle Lord Leicester against 
the Spaniards, who were oppressing the Dutch Pro- 
testants in the Low Countries. In a skirmish, in 
which he showed noble courage and great daring, 
he was wounded by a cannon-ball in the thigh. 

7. A severe wound always brings with it great 
thirst ; and, as he was passing by the rear of the 
army, feeling faint and in great pain, he called for 
some water, which was presently brought him. 
But, as he was reusing the water to his lips, he 
saw a poor wotmded soldier carried along, wistfully 
casting his eyes at the cup. 

8. Sir Philip paused, took the water from his 
lips and handed it to the poor man, with the 
words, "Take it, friend; thy needs are yet greater 
than mine." This good and noble man died of his 
wound about three weeks after. 



E-liz'-a-beth wretch'-ed be-lieve' skir'-mish 

suc-ceed'-ed mas'-sa-cred val'-ued se-vere' 

states'-maxi Bar-thor-o-mew Sid'-ney faint 

col'-lege Prot'-est-ant op-press'-ing wist'-ful-ly 



, Mauacrei a murder of many per- 
sons. 

West Indies, the islands which lie 
1)etween North and South America. 

Leioester (pronounced Let^-ter), a 
county of England south-west of Lin- 
coln. 



Low Countries, a general name giv- 
en to the countries now called Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

Rear, back part of an army. 

Wistfully, longingly. 

Paused, stopped for a little. 
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28.— THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

1688. 

1. The same Philip II. of Spain who had mar^ 
ried Queen Mary and had tried to become king 
of England, resolved, thirty years after his wife's 
death, to build the largest fleet of the largest ships 
the world had ever seen, and with it to subdue 
England and make our country part of the Spanish 
empire. He took three years to build this fleet, and 
it consisted of one hundred and thirty-two ships. 

2. The royal navy of England at this time con- 
sisted of only thirty-six sail; but the towns of 
England and many private gentlemen eagerly fitted 
out vessels at their own expense, and bought great 
numbers of cannon and large quantities of gun- 
powder. Very soon a fleet of one hundred and 
ninety-one ships, small but swift and active, and 
filled with daring sailors, was afloat upon the 
waters of the English Channel. 

3. Most of them were little larger than a yacht, 
while the Spanish vessels were like huge floating 
castles. But our ships could sail twice as fast as 
the Spaniards, and fire three shots for the Span- 
iards' one. 

4. The evening shadows cast by the summer 
sun of the 19th of July 1588 were slowly length- 
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ening over the bowling-green of the Pelican Inn on 
Plymouth Hoe, where a noisy party of jolly sea- 
captains might have been seen at play. There were 
there Lord Howard — the Lord High Admiral of 
England — Drake, Hawkins, and other great sailors. 

5. In the midst of their game there burst in 
an old sailor, shouting — " My lord ! my lord ! the 
Dons are coming : I saw them off the Lizard last 
night ! They're coming full sail — himdreds of 
them, darkening the water ! " " Then we must go at 
once," said Lord Howard, throwing down his bowL 
" Not a bit of it, my lord ! " replied Drake, who was 
vice-admiral of the fleet. " There's plenty of time 
to finish the game and thrash the Dons too ! " 

6. Slowly but most majestically came the great 
•Armada up the Channel, the tall sea-castles sailing 
in a crescent which measured seven miles from tip 
to tip ! Drake's plan was not to meet them but 
to hang about their rear and pick off their ships 
one by one. " The following game is our game," 
he gleefully whispered to Hawkins, " not the meet- 
ing one. The dog goes after the sheep and not 
before them, my lad. Let them go by and go by, 
and we'll stick to them and pick up stragglers." 
And the weather-beaten old sea-dog chuckled heart- 
ily to himself. 

7. For a whole week the Spanish ships sailed up 
the Channel, fighting all the way, and at last cast 

F 
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anchor oiT Calais. The English admiral, wishing 
to scatter them, took six of the oldest vessels 
in his fleet, filled them with pitch, old ropes, tar- 
barrels, sulphur, resin, and other things that would 
make a good blaze, set fire to them, and in the 
dead of night sent them down before the wind 
right into the heart of the Spanish fleet. 

8. A panic seized the Spanish sailors. Some 
weighed anchor ; some cut their cables, hoisted any 
sail that came to hand, ran up against their neigh- 
bours and had their rigging entangled, while others 
got away as best they could. 

9. Next day, three or four English ships would 
close round the great unwieldy floating castles, 
and fire into them until they "had become mere 
slaughter-houses." Those that could get free were 
glad to sail away to the north, for the wind was 
blowing right up Channel, and it was impossible 
for them to return home that way. 

10. Of all this large fleet only fifty-three vessels 

reached home. The rest were wrecked on the 

♦ 

coasts of France, the Low Countries, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the dead bodies of the poor sailors 
strewed many a shore. In one cove near Sligo a 
traveller counted eleven hundred corpses cast up 
by the sea. 

11. The sun of Spanish greatness had set; her 
tule over the seas was broken; the danger to 
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England had passed away, and from this time 
England's power began steadily to rise, until Britain 
came to be, what she now is, the Mistress of the 
Sea. 



Ar-ma'-da 


can'-non 


Liz'-ard 




res'-in 


sub-due' 


yacht 


ma-jes'-tic-al 


■ly 


pan'-ic 


con-sist'-ed 


Pel'-i-can 


cres'-cent 




un-wield'-y 


pri'-vate 


Ply'-mouth 


chuck'-led 




im-pos'-si-ble 


gen'-tle-man 


Ad'-mir-al 


an'-chor 




strewed 


ex-penfie' 


Hawk'-iTia 


eul'-phur 




mis'-tress 



Armada, a Spanish word meaning a 
fleet of armed ships. 

Yacht (pronounced ydt^ a small 
pleasure-vessel. 

Pljnoiouth Hoe, a high open ground 
on cliflb in front of the town of Ply- 
mouth. 

Lizard, that is, the Lizard Point, 
the most southerly cape in England. 



Channel, the broad arm of the sea 
between the south of England and the 
north-west coast of France. 

Panic, a great and sudden fear. 

Hoisted, raised. 

Unwieldy, not easily managed. 

Cove, a small bay. 

Sligo, a small town on the west 
coast of Ireland. 



29.— THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
November 6, 1606. 

1. In the beginning of the reigri of James I., the 
Boman Catholics of England were very badly 
treated. If they did not go to the Protestant 
Church they were fined £20 for every month 
during which they were absent; and £20 was a 
sum that then went nearly as far as £200 at 
the present time. 

2. They had thought that, when James came to 
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the throne, they would be better treated, as he was 
the son of a Catholic lady. But they were not 
Many of them at length began to lose hope ; and a 
band of desperate men came together and resolved 
that they would destroy at one blow the King, 
Lords, and Commons of England. Their plan was 
to blow them all up with gunpowder. 

3. Bobert Oatesby was the head of this plot ; and 
Gay Fawkes was the right hand. Fawkes was a 
Yorkshire man, but had served in the Spanish 
army in Flanders, and had become well used to the 
Spanish fashion of murdering those who do not 
thmk in the same way about reUgion as one's self. 

4. Other Catholic gentlemen were let into the 
secret " Are we always to be talking," cried one 
of them, " and never to do anything ? " 

5. Beneath the House of Lords there was a coal- 
cellar that was to let ; and Fawkes, hearing of this, 
at once hired it for his purpose. He and his fel- 
lows filled it with barrels of gunpowder — thirty-six 
in all — Chidden in hampers, and with iron bars and 
tools "to make the breach greater"; and upon these 
they placed bundles of sticks and fagots of wood. 

6. Everything was now ready; and they only 
waited till Parliament should meet But some of 
the plotters had friends in the House of Lords whom 

.they wished to save. One evening, while Lord 
Monteagle was sitting at supper in his house in 
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London, a letter was handed to his page by a man 
whose face was closely muffled up. 

7. The letter warned Lord Monteagle not to 
attend the opening of Parliament, and said, among 
other things, " Though there is no sign of any stir, 
yet I say this Parliament will receive a terrible 
blow, and yet they shall not see who hurts them." 
Next day Lord Monteagle took this letter and 
showed it to the king; 

8. James at once guessed that gunpowder was 
meant. His own father, Lord Damley, had been 
blown up by gunpowder, and we can easily fancy 
that he would have in his mind some fear of the 
same danger for himself. 

9. At midnight, a magistrate with a number 
of men went down to the cellar and found 
Fawkes in the act of shutting the door. Slow- 
matches and touchwood were found in his pockets ; 
in a corner of the cellar was a dark - lantern 
with the light in it still burning; and Fawkes 
boldly declared that if he had happened to be 
inside when he was surprised by the magistrate, 
he "would have blown up him, house, himself, 
and all." 

10. The mass of the English Catholics neither 
knew nor approved of this plot ; but it did them 
a great deal of harm. They were more harshly 
treated than ever. 
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1 1. And now we can see why boys, on the 5tli 
of November, dress up a " Guy," carry it about 
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the streets, and at last bum it in the middle of a 
large bonfire. We can also understand why, every 
year, on the night before each meeting of Parlia- 
ment, a party marches round and inspects all the 
vaults and cellars that lie under the Houses of the 
Lords and Commons. 

Cath'-o-lics bar'-rels muff -led touch'-wood 

des'-per-ate bun'-dles re-ceive' sur-prised' 

gim'-pow-der Par'-lia-ment guessed ap-proved' 

fash'-ion plot'-ters eas'-i-ly vaults 

re-lig'-ion Mont'-ea-gle mag'-is-trate cel'-lars 



Desparate, withoat hope, and hence 
fearless of danger. 
Breach, a gap or opening. 
Fagota, bundles of wood. 



Muffled, closely wrapped np so as 
to be hidden. 

Toachwood, decayed wood used fur 
lighting fires. 



Inspect) to look into. 



30.— A KING ON THE SCAFFOLD. 

1649. 

1. Charles L was the son of James I. ; and 
when James died, he succeeded his father on the 
throne. His reign was almost, from first to last, 
one long quarrel with the House of Commons, until 
at length war broke out between the king and the 
Parliament. 

2. Many bloody battles were fought. The king's 
party was at last thoroughly beaten ; and the king 
himself was taken prisoner. He was brought to 
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trial before a court, which was appointed by the 
House of Commons ; was found guilty of ruling the 
country badly, and of making war upon his own 
people, and was sentenced to death. 

3. He had only three days to prepare for death 
and to take leave of his children. In those three 
days he could not find time to see his friends. " I 
hope," he said, " those who love me will not take it 
ill that they cannot come to me. The best thing 
they can now do is to pray for me." 

4. He sent for his two youngest childi'en — who 
alone of all his family were still in England — to 
take a last leave of them. Bidding good-bye to 
liis little daughter Elizabeth, who was only twelve 
years of age, he said, " Sweetheart, you will forget 
this." " No," she replied ; " I will never forget it 
as long as I live ! " The poor child died soon after 
her father. 

5. Taking his little son Henry — a child of eight 
— upon his knee, he said to him : " Mark, child, 
what I say. They will cut off my head, and will 
want perhaps to make thee king ; but thou must 
not be king so long as thy brothers Charles and 
James live. Therefore, I charge thee, do not be 
made a king by them." The child looked fiercely 
up into his father's eyes, and replied, "I will be 
torn in pieces first ! " 

6. The morning when Charles had to go to the 
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scafifold was bitterly cold. It was January, and so 
cold that the Thames was frozen over ; and a cover- 
ing of snow lay upon the ground. He walked 
through the leafless trees of St James's Park to the 
palace of Whitehall, where he was to suffer. 

7. At Whitehall he remained three hours in 
prayer; then, after taking a piece of bread and a 
glass of wine, he walked quietly to the scafifold; 
his faithful friend Bishop Juxon going with him. 
"Sir," said Juxon, "there is but one stage more, 
and it will carry you from earth to heaven ! " 

8. Charles wished to speak to the people ; but 
troops of soldiers had been posted between them 
and him, and speaking was impossible. He knelt 
down ; said a short prayer ; laid his head upon the 
block; stretched out his arms as a signal to the 
headsman; the axe fell ; and at one blow the head 
of the king rolled in the dust. One deep groan 
burst from the vast crowd that had gathered together 
to witness the death of their unhappy king. 

8uc-ceed'-ed pris'-on-er fierce'-ly Thames 

quar'-rel ap-point'-ed piec'-es re-mained' 

Par'-lia-ment guil'-ty scaf'-fold peo'-ple 

thor'ough-ly sent'-enced Jan'-u-ar-y im-poss'-i-ble 



Succeeded, came after. 
Appointed, chosen ; fixed upon. 
Charge, command. 
ScaiFold, a wooden platform used 
for executions. 
LnpoMible^ that which cannot be 



done. 

Block, a piece of wood on which 
the heads of persons sentenced to be 
beheaded were cut off. 

Signal, a sign. 

Witnees, to 8ee< 
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31.— THE ROYAL OAK. 
1651. 

1. After the death of Charles I.^ his eldest son, 
afterwards Charles II., had to face many dangers, 
difficulties, and adventures before he came to the 
throne. Though the English Parliament was against 
him, the Scottish nation took his side; and he 
marched into England at the head of a Scottish 
army. 

2. The great leader of the Parliamentary forces 
— Oliver Cromwell — met Charles near Worcester, 
and beat his army "from hedge to hedge," until 
he had driven it into the town. The Scottish 
troops were completely routed, and Charles him- 
self had to flee for his life. A reward of a thou- 
sand pounds was ofiTered to any person who should 
" bring into the Parliament Charles Stuart, son of 
the late tyrant." 

3. In those times noblemen and gentlemen wore 
very gay dresses — of bright colours, sometimes 
sparkling with gold and jewels, and decked with 
much gold-lace; and those who belonged to the 
Eoyalist party also wore their hair long and in 
glossy curls flowing over their shoulders. Now 
Charles disguised himself in a pair of grey cloth 
breeches, a leathern doublet, and a green jerkin ; 
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and, to make his disguise more complete, he had 
his hair cut short 

4. In the course of his wanderings in the west 
of England, Charles met a Eoyalist officer — a 
Major Careless — and together they hid in a great 
oak which stood in an open plain, so that they 
might see all round them. The oak had been 
lopped, "but had grown out again," says Charles 
himself, "very bushy and thick, so that it could 
not be seen through." 

5. They took some bread and cheese up with 
them into the tree, and stayed there for a whole 
day. They saw soldiers searching up and down in 
the wood near; they could even hear them speaking 
with each other, and saying what they would do to 
the young prince when they had caught him. 

6. This Worcestershire oak has furnished the 
sign of "The Eoyal Oak" to many inns in all 
parts of England. When night came on, Charles 
and his friend came down from the tree ; and he 
at first thought of making his way to Bristol, and 
from that port to France. 

7. To carry out this plan, it was agreed that he 
should pcuss for the servant of a lady who was 
travelling. The lady's horse ccust a shoe upon the 
road, and they were obliged to stop at a black- 
smith's to have the horse re-shod. 

8. "What news?" said the serving-man, who 
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was really King Charles, to the blacksmith. '' None 
that I know of/' replied he, ^ since the beating of 
those rogues the Scots ; and I haven't heard yet of 
the hanging of that rascal Charles Staart" '"Ay, 
indeed," went on Charles, '' I think that he, ait any 
rate, ought to be hanged." '' Thou speakest like an 
honest man," replied the smith, ''and I am very 
glad to hear thee say so." 

9. In the course of their journey, the lady 
stopped for the night at the house of a country 
gentleman ; and the king, to keep up his chai*acter 
of servant, had to remain in the kitchen. The 
cook bade him wind up the jack, on which the 
meat was roasting ; but he was very clumsy about 
it " Where have you come from," cried the cook, 
" that you don't know how to wind up a jack ? " 
" Indeed, sir, I am but a poor farmer's son," re- 
plied the young prince, " and it is but seldom we 
see meat at home ; and when we have it, we don't 
use a jack to roast it." 

10. On reaching Bristol, no vessel going to 
France was to be found. Charles now turned 
his face towards Brighton, from which little vil- 
lage — for it was then but a seaside hamlet — ^he 
sailed for France. 

11. In France he remained until the year 1660, 
when he returned to England and entered London 
on the "29th of May — Oak- Apple Day." The 
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people of London wore bunches of oak-leaves and 
aconis in their hats, and welcomed the king to his 
old home with loud shouts of rejoicing. The 
custom of wearing oak-leaves is still observed in 
many parts of England on the 29th of May. 



dif-fi-cul-ty ty'-rant 

ad-vent'-ure dis-guised' 

Worcester col'-ours 

{Woos'-ter) Roy'-al-ist 



Adventure, a great risk. 
Ronty to defeat and scatter. 
Tjrranty one who uses his power to 
hurt and oppress otibers. 
Donbleti a kind of waistcoat. 



wan'-der-ing rogues 

caught jour'-ney 

trav'-el-ling char'-ac-ter 

o-bliged' re-joic'-ing 



Jerkin, a short jacket. 

Royalist, officer, an officer belong- 
ing to the king's party. 

Lopped, had aU its branches cut 
very short. 



32.— THE PLAGUE OF LONDON. 

1666. 

1. During the very hot summer of the year 
1665 — five years after Charles 11. came to the 
throne — a most dreadful plague broke out in 
London. The plague had appeared several times 
in England before, and was known by the name 
of the "Black Death;" but it had never before 
been so fatal as now. In London alone more than 
one hundred thousand persons died 

2. A gentleman, who kept a diary of the events 
that happened in London at this time, writes thus 
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on the 7th of June : " The .hottest day that ever I 
felt in all my life. In Drury Lane I saw two or 
three houses marked with a red cross upon the 
doors, and ' Lord have mercy upon us ' written 
there; which was a sad sight to me.*' 

3. As soon as the plague began, every one who 
could afford it hastened to leave the town. The 
roads leading into the country were crowded with 
coaches and foot-passengers, while carts and wag- 
gons were laden with their goods. Thousands 
of servants were left behind by their masters ; 
and these poor creatures — sad and lonely — wan- 
dered about in the streets, not knowing where 
to go. 

4. People died by thousands — sometimes as 
many as ten thousand in a week. Grass grew in 
the streets ; whole rows of shops were shut ; and 
the only traffic in what were once the busiest streets 
of the city was the sad traffic of funerals. A man 
walked the streets day and night, at a swift pace, 
speaking to no one, but uttering only the words : 
" the great and dreadful God ! the great and 
dreadful God ! " 

5. At night the dead-cart rumbled through the 
streets ; a bell was rung ; and the cry of the 
" dead - men " resounded mournfully through the 
hushed and almost silent city: "Bring out your 
dead ! bring out your dead ! " The dead were 
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carried away in these carts, which were emptied 
into one vast common grave. 

6. When any person was seized with the 
plague, the house in which he lived was shut up. 
The door was fastened on the outside ; a red cross 
was painted upon it ; and a watchman was set to 
see that no one entered and no one came out. 
Food and water were carried to these houses at 
fixed times every day. 

7. A good clergyman, the Eev. Thomas Vincent, 
who refused to leave his parish and his people, 
wrote : " Now the people fall as thick as the leaves 
in autumn when they are shaken by a mighty 
wind." In September large bonfires were lighted 
to purify the air ; and it must have been an odd 
sight to see these vast fires blazing in the middle 
of the streets night and day. As the cold weather 
set in, the plague by degrees died out. 

8. By the beginning of the next year, " the town 
filled again," says Mr Vincent. It must have been 
a sad home-coming. In many houses half of the 
family was swept away ; in some, all died — from 
the oldest to the youngest. "Never did so many 
husbands and wives die together; never did so 
many parents carry their children with them to 
the grave, and go together into the same house 
under earth who had lived together in the same 
house upon it." 
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diead'-fol 


coach'-es 


ie-80iiTid'-ed 


cler'-gy-man 


plague 


paas'-en-geis 


moum'-fal-ly 


au'-tumn 


gen'-tle-man 


wagg'-on 


emp'-tied 


Sep-tem'-ber 


di'-ar-y 


ciea'-tures 


seized 


be-ginn'-ing 


has'-tened 


fu'-ner-ala 


fas'-tened 


par'-ent 



Plague^ a disease of which people 
die in a very short time. 

Diary, a daily accotmt, kept in a 
book, of the chief events in a person's 
life. 



Traffic, trade, or going to and fh>. 
Uttering, speaking out. 
Rumble, to make a low noise like 
distant thunder. 
By degreea, slowly ; bit by bit. 



33.— THE FIRE OF LONDON. 



1666. 

1. London, in and before the year 1666, was a 
city of narrow and crooked streets, houses bmlt of 
wood and thatched with straw, and built so close 
together that persons living on one side of the 
street could shake hands out of their windows with 
those who lived on the other side. 

2. The summer of this year was very dry and 
very hot, as the summer of the Plague year had 
also been. A terrible fire broke out on the 2d of 
September; and it is called The Fire, because 
never before or since has there been so great a fire 
in England. It broke out in a baker's shop ; 
began at Pie Corner, and ended at Pudding Lane. 

3. A strong east wind was blowing; and the 
flames spread so quickly among the wooden houses 
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that the whole city waa soon in flames. The Lon- 
doners who stood on the south side of the river 
Thames, saw a great bank of fire about two miles 
in length and one in breadth. The noise, the 
cracking, the roar and thunder of the flames, the 
fall of houses, towers, and churches, the shrieking 



of women and children, deafened the ear as the 
glowing flames blinded the eye. It looked like 
one awful storm of fire, smoke, and flame. 

4. The air was so filled with smoke that the 
sun shone through it with a colour like blood. 
The smoke streamed into the countiy in a black 
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column nearly fifty miles long; men in. distant 
counties walked along the lanes and the country 
roads under a dark shade; and the rays of the 
bright autumn sun were shut out from the harvest 
fields and the yellow corn. 

5. The country roads were crowded with poor 
people hurrying from the doomed city; and the river 
Thames was covered with boats and barges full of 
furniture and frightened families. Looking towards 
the burning houses, they saw their pigeons, of 
which they were so fond, fly round and round the 
blazing windows, where they used to come to be fed, 
and then fall suddenly into the all-devouring flames. 
The fields to the north of London were filled with 
thousands upon thousands of houseless men, women, 
and children. They sat or lay upon any pieces of 
furniture they had been able to save, with hunger 
and poverty staring them in the face, " yet not ask- 
ing one penny for relief." 

6. The fire was stopped by blowing up numbers 
of houses with gunpowder, and thus making gaps so 
large that the flames could not overleap them. The 
king, Charles II., and his brother, the Duke of 
York — who was afterwards James II. — along with 
some other gentlemen, eagerly took charge of this 
work, and spared no pains in showing how it must 
be done. 

7. The fire raged for four days. When it had 
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stopped, it wa3 found that one cathedral — St Paul's 
— 89 churches, 460 streets, and 13,200 dwelling- 
houses had been destroyed. It was seemingly a 
great misfortune, but in reality a great blessing. 
For the dirty narrow streets had gone; and new 
streets were built — much broader, more breezy, 
and more open to the healthful influences of the 
sun and air. 



nar'-row 
thatched 
shriek'-ing 
deaf-ened 



col'-umn 
hur'-ry-ing 
fur'-ni-ture 
fem'-i-lies 



pig'-eons 
de-vour'-ing 
ea'-ger-ly 
ca-the'-dral 



de-stroyed' 
re-al'-i-ty 
health'-ful 
in'-flu-enc-e 



Shrieking, crying out in a sharp 
voice; screaming. 
Doomed, that cannot be saved. 



Spared, saved ; kept back. 

FaixiB, care ; labour. 

Influence, power for good or evil. 



34.— THE FLIGHT OF JAMES IL 



1688. 



1. James IL was the last of the four Stuart 
kings of England. Like his father, Charles I., he 
was not on good terms with his subjects ; and one 
of the chief things about which they quarrelled 
was religion. When James came to the throne, 
he promised to support the English Church; 
but he was himself a Roman Catholic, and he 
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filled all the places in his court with Boman 
Catholics. 

2. After the struggle had gone on for some time, 
the people of England sent a message to a Dutch 
Prince, William of Orange, who had married Mary, 
the daughter of James himself, asking him to come 
over and be their king. William gathered together a 
large fleet ; and, with a strong army, landed at the 
little port of Torbay, in the south of Devonshire. 

3. When the news of William's landing reached 
London, the friends and favourites, and even the 
children of James, fled from their king and head. 
First his nephew, then his son-in-law, and then his 
second daughter, Anne, deserted him. When James 
heard the news that his daughter had fled from his 
palace, he burst into tears, and exclaimed, "God 
help me ! Even my own children have forsaken 
me!" 

4. William was slowly and steadily marching on 
London with his troops ; and at length James saw 
that there was no hope left, and that the time had 
come when he must flee. First of all, he sent away 
his wife. About three in the morning, the queen, 
carrying her infant child in her arms, went down 
the river-stairs of Whitehall Palace, and got into 
a small boat. It was a dark and dismal night in 
December ; the rain poured in torrents ; the Thames 
was swollen with a high tide ; a strong wind was 
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blowing; but at length the boat reached the pier 
at LambetL 

5. The coach that had been ordered was not 
ready. The queen was afraid to enter the inn, 
where her face might be known ; and she crouched 
for shelter from the storm under the tower of Lam- 
beth church. The baby was well wrapped up, 
warm and cosy, and so did not cry. At last the 
coach was ready; and the queen was driven to 
Gravesend, where she found a vessel, in which she 
escaped to France. 

6. Louis XIV., the King of France, received her 
very kindly, and gave her a palace for her dwelling, 
and a yearly sum of money to live on. 

7. Eight days after the queen's escape, James 
also left Wliitehall, and made his way, after some 
wonderful escapes, to the shores of France. He 
also was most kindly received by Louis. The two 
kings went together to Queen Mary's room,' Stop- 
ping at the door, the French king bowed kindly, 
and said to her, "Here is a gentleman, cousin, 
whom you will be very glad to see." 

8. James never again set foot in England ; and 
with him ended the reign of the Stuarts in our 
country. He foolishly thought himself above the 
law — as no one is or can be; and this wrong 
notion had cost his father his head, as it now cost 
James himself his crown. 
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HoV-ject fk'-vouT-ite 

prom'-ised neph'-ew 

Oath'-ol-ic ei-claimed' 

etmjf'-gle for-sak'^^n 



mu-eage 



pal'-Bce 

tor'-reiits 

awollen 



8tead'-i-ly OraveB'-«nd fool'-ish-ly 



Snl^ac^ one who a oiider tbe powc 
i^uiollia'. 
Jarooiita, ana who 1* lored c 



gmt Dobis Uro. 
Dlmul, dark uhI glooi 
Cnra<^ to bend or 1h 

to the gronnd. 



85.— PRINCE CHAELIE. 



174S.46. 



1, When the little haby — the son of James II., 
who was carried off by his mother from Whitehall 
that dark December night — grew to be a man, he 
made an attempt to get back the crown which his 
father had lost. But he did not succeed. 

2. His son also tried ; and he also failed. The 
eon of James It. ia known as The Old Ftsteader; 
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Ills grandson as The Young Pretender. The name 
of the Old Pretender was Prince James ; that of 
the Young Pretender was Prince Charles Edward ; 
or as the Scotch, with whom he was a great favour- 
ite, called him, Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

3. The hopes of Prince Charlie were ruined in 
the defeat which he and his brave Highland soldiers 
suffered on the field of Culloden, near the town of 
Inverness, in 1746. He had to flee for his life; 
he wandered up and down the Highlands of Scot- 
land; and although his hiding-places were known 
to hundreds of persons, who were mostly very 
poor, and though the large reward of £30,000 had 
been offered to any one who would give him up, no 
man even thought of pointing a finger to his place 
of concealment. 

4. Many shielded him at the risk of their own 
lives; and, after five months' wandering, he got 
safely away to France. During these five months 
he underwent many hardships — cold, hunger, 
fatigue. Though constantly in Sanger, he showed 
himself brave and cheerful ; and this is one reason 
why the Scotch loved him so well, and thought so 
highly of him. 

5. He was hunted by soldiers night and day, as if 
he were a wild beast ; and he had to be constantly 
moving from place to place. Sometimes lie would 
snatch a few hours' sleep in a cow-shed, on a heap 
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of dirty straw ; at other times he would sleep in a 
cave, or even on the open hillside. His food was of 
the very coarsest kind, served up in the dirty pot in 
which it had heen cooked. Out of it he and his 
followers ate in company, — the prince being the 
only one who had a silver spoon. One day, all he 
could get was a mixture of oatmeal and sea-water. 

6. Hunger, illness, wet and rough weather sorely 
changed the handsome looks of the gay young 
prince. A Scottish poet sang of him : — 

" On hills that are by right his own 
He roams a lonely stranger ; 
On every hand he's pressed by wantj 
On every side by danger." 

7. One morning Prince Charlie shot a deer, and 
his faithful follower, Burke, was cooking some 
steaks cut from it. A poor starved boy who 
chanced to pass snatched up one of the steaks ; 
and Burke gave him a sharp blow on the head. 
Charles turned to his follower: "Ned, you don't 
remember the Scriptures. They tell us to feed 
the hungry and to clothe the naked. You ought 
to give him a meal rather than a blow." 

8. At another time he made his way in a boat 
to the Isle of Skye, disguised as a maid-servant to 
a lady called Flora Macdonald. He took the name 
of Betty. He landed safely in Skye ; but the great 
height and unwomanly movements of the prince 
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made people stare at him. " See," said a girl, 
" what long strides the 'woman takes ! I daresay 
she's an Irishwoman!" 



9. Tliey soon reached a place of safety in Skye ; 
when Betty exchanged her gown for a Highland 
dress, and became Prince Charlie once more. The 
prince at length escaped to France. Tliis was the 
last attempt of the Stuart line to regain the throne 
of their fathers. 

at- tempt' ref-tige oal'-meal Scrip'- tures 

de-feat' shield'-ed weath'-er un-wo'-inan-ly 

Cul-lod'-en fa-tigue' hand'-Bome ^ove'-mente 

In-ver-ness' con'-stant-ly fol'-low-ei eafe'-ty 

High'-lands mix'-ture steaks ex-changed' 



SHORT STOKIES. 



BltUandu, the 

Bcotlud, which b 



ut, hidii^ 
Blilalded, BhelteTHl ; took care of. 
Fatigns, tlie feeling ot being very 
:afd tktber vork or travel. 
OMmeal, toesl mide of oata. 



36.— THE TEA-CHESTS. 
1773. 

1. In the year IGSO, a band of brave men and 
noble women sailed in a ship called the Uayflower 
to the shores of North America, to find a place 
where they would be free to worship God in the 
way they thought best. They were English people ; 
and the American land on which they settled is 
still called Hew England. The laigest and wealthi- 
est town in New England is Boston, called so after 
the English town of that name. 

2. About one hundred and fifty years after this 
first settlement in Kew England, Geoi^e III. came 
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to the throne. George III. was a very obstinate 
man ; and his mother made him still more obstin- 
ate, by constantly saying to him, " George, George, 
mind, be king ! You must be king ! " She meant 
by tliis that he ought always to have his own way ; 
and he almost always managed to have it. 

3. In the early years of George's reign, a great 
deal of money was wanted to pay for the long wars 
we had had with France; and the advisers of 
the king hit upon the plan of taxing the people 
in America. So they put taxes on glass, on paper, 
on wool, and on tea. 

4. The English in America, or Americans, as 
they called themselves, would not agree to this. 
They most generously ofifered to give money to the 
mother-country ; but they let it be clearly known 
that they would not be taxed. Geoi^e, on the 
other hand, now said that he did not much care 
for the money, but that the Americans must be 
taught and must learn how to obey. 

5. The Americans formed societies among them- 
selves, and took the name of *' The Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty." The Sons of Liberty de- 
clared they would wear no English broadcloth ; 
the Daughters of Liberty vowed they would drink 
no tea 

6. One day, in the year 1773^ three ships laden 
with tea sailed into Boston harbour The people of 
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Boston begged the English governor to send them 
away again ; but he refused to give the ships leave 
to saiL 

7. When this was known, a band of between 
forty and fifty men, painted and dressed like Eed 
Indians, with head-dresses of feathers, rushed down 
to the harbour, boarded the ships, broke open the 
chests, and emptied all the tea into the harbour. 
For three hours not a sound was heard in the port 
but the hammering and breaking open of chests ; the 
people of Boston stood round, stern, silent, and 
resolved. The water of the harbour grew black 
with tea; and the work was done. 

8. When the news of this great tea-making 
came to England, George III. was very angry ; and 
troops were at once sent to bring the Americans 
to their senses. This despatch of troops was the 
beginning of the American War of Independence. 

9. In this war the Americans were almost 
always successful; and three years after, on the 
4th of July 1776, the United States of America de- 
clared themselves free and independent, and broke 
the bond which joined them to England. This is 
called the Declaration of Independence. 

10. The greatest general on the American side 
was Oeorge Washington ; and he was also one of 
their greatest statesmen. He helped to make laws 
for the American States that formed the Union; 
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and their union has ever since been known to the 
world as the United States — and is now one of the 
greatest powers in the whole world. 



May'-flow-er ex-pen'-sive lib'-er-ty 

A-mer'-i-ca gen'-er-oiis-ly gov'-er-nor 

set'-tled de-clared' board'-ed 

oV-stin-ate so-ci'-e-ties ham'-mer-ing 

man'-aged har'-bour re-solved' 



in-de-pend'-ence 

Buc-cess'-ful 

Wash'-ing-ton 

states'-men 

Un'-ion 



Wealthiest^ richest; having most 
money. 

Settlement) planting of a colony. 

Obstinate, headstrong and wilful. 

Expensive^ costing much money. 

Adyisers, people who like to tell 
others what they ought to do. 



Generously, kindly and of their 
own free will. 

Harhonr, a place where ships go for 
shelter. 

Despatch, sending away. 

Independence, being free and not 
under the power of any one. 



37. -THE DEATH OF NELSON. 



1805 

1. For many years during the reign of George 
III., England was at war with France ; and in the 
year 1804 she had to fight against the combined 
forces of France and Spain. The allied French 
and Spanish fleets were lying in the harbour 
of Cadiz; but, in order to attack the English 
fleet, they left that harbour and made for the 
Mediterranean. 

2. On the ever-to-be-remembered 21st of Octo- 
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ber 1805, N^aon, the great English admiral, met 
them off Oap* Tn&lgar, at the south-west comer of 
Spain. The English Seat was ordered to advance ; 



and Nelson ran np to the mast-head of hia own 
ship the famous signal, " England expects every 
MAN TO DO HIS DDTT," From every ship came the 
thunderous greeting of three heartj English cheers. 
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To his officers, who asked what to do, he said: 
" No English captain can go wrong who lays him- 
self alongside an enemy's ship." He bore down 
upon the enemy in two lines — Lord Collingwood, 
in the Royal Sovereign, at the head of one line, 
Nelson himself, in the Victory, at the head of the 
other. 

3. Collingwood took the lead, and steered his 
ship right into the middle of the enemy's line. 
" See how that noble fellow carries his ship into 
action ! " cried Nelson. " What would Nelson give 
to be here ? " said Collingwood, as the fever of battle 
rose fast in his veins. 

4. The Victory, too, went .right in among the 
enemy's ships, amid a furious storm of shot and 
shell But she did not answer; not a gun was 
fired from Nelson's ship, until she was fairly along- 
side the vessel of the French admiral, when she 
poured broadside after broadside into the enemy's 
hull. 

5. On the other side of the Victory was another 
French ship; and Nelson's men were engaged on 
both sides. The tops of the French ships were 
filled with sharpshooters, who had been posted 
there with orders, not to fire at the men, but to 
pick off the English officers. 

6. Nelson was easily seen by them : his uniform 
and the stars on his breast showed that he was an 
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officer in high command, and made him an excel- 
lent mark. His friends had in vain pressed him 
to cover his stars or to put on a light overcoat ; but 
he gave no heed to their warnings. " With honour 
I won them," he said; "and with honour I will 
wear them." As he was giving orders on deck, he 
was struck by a bullet in the left shoulder, and fell. 
The bullet had reached his spine. 

7. " They have done for me at last. Hardy," said 
Nelson. " I hope not, I hope not ! " cried Captain 
Hardy. "Yes," he replied; "my backbone is shot 
through." They carried him below ; and so thought- 
ful was Nelson, even in his terrible pain, that he 
covered his face and stars with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, lest his men should lose heart by seeing 
their beloved admiral wounded. 

8. He bore liis sufferings with great sweetness 
and patience — would not have his wound looked to 
at once, but insisted on taking his turn with the 
common sailors. " Look after the men," he said ; 
"you can do nothing for me." 

9. When he was told that nineteen of the 
enemy's ships had struck, he replied, " I bargained 
for twenty." His end was now very near. 
"Kiss me," he whispered to his friend Hardy, 
who knelt down and kissed his cold cheek. His 
last words were, "Thank God, I have done my 
duty." 
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eom-bined' thun'-der-ous veins spine 

al-lied' SoV-er-eign fu'-ri-ous hand'-ker-chief 

at-tack' Vic'-tor-y poured pa'-tience 

Med-i-ter-ra'-ne-an Col'-ling-wood u'-ni-form baiZ-gained 

Tra-fal'-gar fe'-ver ex'-cel-lent whis'-pered 



Cknnbined, joined together. 
Advance, to move forward. 
Steer, to guide a ship by the helm. 
Fever, heat ; strong desire for. 
Broadside, a volley fired fh>m all 
the guns ranged on one side of a ship. 



Uniform, dress worn by soldiers 
and sailors. 

Spine, backbone. 

Admiral, the commander of the 
fleet. 

Patience, quietness and calmness. 



38.— THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 



1816. 



1. The great victory of Nelson at Trafalgar had 
utterly destroyed the French navy ; but, on land, 
Napoleon, the Emperor of the French, still carried 
all before him. The great general we sent against 
him was the Duke of Wellington — a leader as ^eat 
in our army as Nelson was in our navy. 

2. The Duke was at a ball in Brussels when 
news was brought him that the French were ad- 
vancing from Paris. He said nothing ; but passed 
the word round to his oflBcers to leave the ball 
quietly without saying good-night; The English 
army marched out of Brussels in the early morning. 
On the 1 7th of June it rained all day in torrents ; 

H 
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the ground was wet and slippery; and marching 
was very difficult. 

3. When the 18th of June dawned, Wellington 
had got his men strongly posted on a rising ground 
which stretched across the highroad to Brussels. 
It was this strong position that Napoleon had to 
carry against one whom he thought the second 
greatest general in Europe. The French Emperor 
when leaving Paris for this, his last campaign, 
remarked to one of his friends : " I go to measure 
myself against Wellington." 

4. Wellington knew that his army was not 
strong enough to meet the enemy alone ; and the 
Prussian general, Blucher, had promised to meet and 
help him on the ISth. But Blucher's troops had 
been driven back; he himself had been wounded; his 
men were wearied out with fighting and marching 
on the muddy and slippery roads ; and the heavy 
guns could hardly be dragged through the deep 
mire. But, in spite of his painful wound, Blucher 
kept saying to his men : " Forward, my children, 
forward ! I have promised my brother Welling- 
ton to be there, and I must keep my word ! " 

5. Napoleon had now reached the field of battle ; 
and when he saw the English spread out before 
him, he cried : " At last I have them ! " But he 
knew nothing of the steady courage — the wonder- 
ful staying power — of British troops. 
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C. The English were drawn up in squares ; and 
when one man fell, another stepped forward and 



quietly filled up the gap. The Frencli cavalry were 
hurled f^ain and again at these squares, and the 
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English cavalry were ordered forward to meet the 
French horse. When these two bodies of horse- 
soldiers were engaged, the combat was fought with 
sword and sabre; and our soldiers said that the 
sound was like " a thousand tinkers at work mend- 
ing pots and kettles." 

7. Wellington knew that his men must stand 
firm in their places till the Prussians came, and 
he rode up and down in the thickest of the fight, 
cheering his men. " Stand firm, my lads," he kept 
saying ; ** we must not be beaten. What will they 
say of this in England ? " 

8. When Napoleon saw how firm the English 
stood, he exclaimed : " What steadiness ! what 
courage! I never thought the English had such 
fine troops ! " Our men were getting wearied out 
with fighting, and Wellington, full of anxious 
thought, prayed earnestly for the end of the 
battle. "Would to God," he said, "that night 
or Blucher were come J" 

9. Blucher did come, and the French were now 
attacked both in front and rear. They gave way 
at all points, and the power of Napoleon was 
broken. One of Wellington's officers begged him 
to take more care of himself, and not to expose 
himself to the bullets. " Let them fire away," he 
replied ; " the battle is won, and my life is nothing 



now." 
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10. Napoleon fled, and soon after gave himself 
up to the English. He was sent to a lonely little 
rocky island called St Helena, in the South Atlantic ; 
and there he died six years after the great Battle 
of Waterloo. 



ut'-ter-ly 

de-stroyed' 

Na-po'-le-on 

Emp'-er-or 

gen'-er-al 



Wel'-ling-ton 

Bmss'-els 

of-fi-cers 

tor'-rents 

po-si'-tion 



cam-paign 

Pmss'-ian 

won'-der-ful 

ket'-tle 

stead'-i-ness 



cour -age 

ear'-nest-ly 

Hel-e'-na 

At-lan'-tic 

Wa'-ter-loo 



Utterly, altogether. 
General, the commander of an army. 
Campaign, the time during which 
an army is in tke field. 



Cavalry, horse-soldiers. 
Sabre, a short broad sword cnryed 
at the point. 
Expose, lay open to. 



39.— THE CRIMEAN WAR. 



1864-66. 

1. Russia and Turkey are neighbours — Rusisia 
strong and overbearing ; Turkey poor and weak. 
But, though Russia is the largest country in Europe, 
she is believed by many to be not satisfied with heir 
millions of acres, but to be always longing for a 
piece of the land of Turkey 

2. In 1854 she picked a quarrel with Turkey, 
and forced her to fight. The English and French 
came to the help of the weaker power, and sent an 
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army to the Crimea, a peninsula in the south of 
Russia, stretching into the Black Sea. 

3. The two armies met for the first time on the 
banks of the river Alma. Here a great battle was 
fought. The French and English dashed into the 
stream, and crossed it in spite of the terrible hail of 
Russian bullets which poured from the heights, and 
which, says an eyewitness, " whipped the water of 
the river into foam." The heights were taken ; the 
Russians were driven away; and they fell back 
upon Sebastopol. 

4. The siege of Sebastopol — one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world — now began. The allies 
seized the port of Balaklava, and there they landed 
men and arms, and all kinds of supplies. 

5. The Russians tried to drive them out; and 
the Battle of Balaklava was fought. This is the 
battle in which the famous Charge of the Light 
Brigade was made. This brigade was, by mistake, 
ordered to ride down a valley, and charge the guns 
of the Russians. 

6. As they advanced, their ranks were torn and 
thinned by the murderous fire of the Russian guns ; 
but in spite of all, they took the cannon and 
returned to their lines. When they rode forward, 
they were more than six hundred; when they 
came back, their numbers were less than two 
himdred. 
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■7. The next battle that took place was the 
Battle of Inkemuum. It was called the Soldiers' 

Battle, because there was very little movement of 



troops in it — very little else but hand-to-hand 
fighting. When the soldiers had used all their shot, 
they took up stones and threw them at the enemy ; 
and the English and Hussians weie mixed up in 
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such dense crowds, that our men had to use the 
butt-ends of their muskets. 

8. Worse than any battle was the hard Crimean 
winter* Our men suffered terribly from cold, 
hunger, and want of proper clothing ; and six 
times as many men died of disease as of their 
wounds. 

9. At home, things were in great confusion. Our 
people did not know how to make war. Eaw 
coffee was sent out, but no machines for roasting 
it; a ship-load of boots — all made for the left foot 
— arrived; the sick men were sent to one place, 
and the medicine to another. 

10. All this was in time put right; and a good 
and noble lady, called Miss Florence Nightingale, 
went out with nurses to tend the sick soldiers. 
Her skill and care saved many a brave man's 
life; and the men in the sick- wards blessed her 
as she went by their beds. "Dying men," says 
a writer, " sat up to catch the sound of her foot- 
step or the flutter of her dress, and fell back on 
the pillow, content to have seen her shadow as 
it passed." 

11. Sebastopol was taken in the year 1855, and 
peace was made the year after. More than six 
hundred thousand men lost their lives in this war ; 
jmd countless hum«m beings were made widows and 
orphans. 
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neigh'-bours 

o-ver-bear'-ing 

saf-is-fied 

Cri-me'-a 

pen-iu'-su-la 



Russ'-ians Bal-a-kla'-va con-fu'-sion 

Se-bas'-to-pol bri-gade' ma-cbines' 

siege tbinned med'-i-cine 

for'-tress-es miir'-der-oiis Nigbt'-in-gale 

seized Ink'-er-mann or'-pbans 



Orerbearing, proud and looking 
down upon others. 

Peninsula, a piece of land with 
water almost altogether round it. 

Siege, sitting down with an army 
round a town to take it by force. 

Allies, those who fight together on 
the same side. 



Brigade, a body of soldiers, con* 
sisting of several regiments. 

Spike the guns, stop up the touch- 
hole with a sharp piece of iron. 

Confusion, disorder. 

Countless, without number. 

Orphan, a child who has lost a 
father or a mother, or both. 



40.— THE MUTINY IN INDIA. 



1857. 

1. England has gone through many troubles and 
dangers, and has weathered many a storm; but 
perhaps the most terrible danger she ever faced was 
the Mutiny in India, which broke out in the year 
1857. 

2. India is the largest and most thickly peopled 
of our foreign possessions ; and we require a large 
army to keep it in order. Thirty years ago, we had 
not English soldiers enough for our Indian army, 
and were obliged to employ native troops. These 
troops are called Sepoys. 

3. The Sepoys are men of various religions.' 
One of their religions teaches its followers that the 
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COW is a sacred animal ; and another teaches that 
all good men ought to detest the pig. Now the 
enemies of Britain went secretly to these men ; and 
to some they said that the cartridges they used were 
greased with the fat of the cow, while to the men 
of the other religion they whispered that swine's fat 
had been employed. 

4. The Sepoys were very angry, and rose against 
their officers. Whether the greased cartridges were 
the real reason for their mutiny is not very certain ; 
perhaps there were other causes. They not only 
rose against their officers; they murdered every 
English man, woman, and child they met 

5. At Oawnpore, General Wheeler was shut up 
with a few hundred men, and more than five 
hundred women and children, in a hospital round 
which ran a low mud wall The rebels surrounded 
this position, and poured in upon them a fire of 
bullets day and night. 

6. At last the leaders of the Sepoys offered to 
let General Wheeler and his company go in safety 
down the river Ganges, if he would only give up 
his guns, arms, and treasure. He agreed ; and the 
English, leaving their arms, were marched down to 
the boats. 

7. No sooner had they entered the boats than 
the Sepoys opened fire upon them. Many of the 
English were killed; the rest were taken back to 
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Cawnpore, where the men were put to death, and 
the women and children shut up in one large room. 
Then some Sepoys were sent in with sabres ; and 
these wretches put every one of the women and 
children to death. 

8. At Lncknow the English were surrounded by 
the rebel army. For three months they held out ; 
while disease, hunger, sorrow, and fatigue were 
preying upon the soldiers and their wives and 
children within the fortress. Every one tried to 
show the utmost patience and courage — every one 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, the governor, down to 
the humblest drummer-boy. 

9. Sir Henry was killed by the bursting of a 
shell in the room in which he was sitting. As he 
lay dying, his parting words to his friends . were, 
" Mind : never give up ; but die every man at his 
post ! " He knew well the cruel enemy they had 
to deal with. 

10. The great and good General Havelock, after 
fighting twelve battles on his march, at last cut his 
way into Lucknow, and saved the little garrison. 
But Havelock's force was too small to drive away the 
Sepoys, and to put down the revolt ; and Sir Colin 
Campbell — who was afterwards named Lord Clyde 
— was sent from England to help him. 

11. When Sir Colin was asked in London when 
he would be ready to start for India — which is 
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three thousand miles away — he quietly replied, 
" To-morrow," It ia this spirit of ready courage and 
foi^etfulness of self that makes the British Boldier 
the first in the world; and it is the same spirit in our 
sailors that malces England the Hlstrass of the Sea. 

12. Out of danger comes greater safety; out of 
hann very often comes good. The Spanish Armada 
made England more united ; the Mutiny in India 
forced us to think out better plans for the good of 
the countless subjects of Qdben Yictobia. 

weath'-ered 

mu'-ti-ny 

for'-e^ 

Se'-poyB 

Hatiny, ■rinlngofsoIdienDTHlkm | cliarge fori gan or rifle la held. 
sgilaitUuIr leaden or riommiaden. Hospital, ■ hooae In which the bI 

Sepoj-. At Hrat It meint on* wAo or womiiled are nuraed. 
UH a boK. It now meaoB a native GarrlBon, a body of soldiers plAC 
Indian Boldlei who flghb In our array, to defend a fort. 

Cartrldga, the case In which the I B«Tolt, a rising agalDBt mien. 



w-lig'-ions 


hos'-pital 


Luck'-now 


Ba'cred 


reb'-el 


Hsve'-lock 


car'-tridge 


Bur-Touad'-ed 


gai'-ri-soii 


Cawn-pore" 


aa'-brea 


Vic-to'-ri-a 
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